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EASTER. 


BY SARAH L, ARNOLD, 


Through months of gloom and days of bitter cold, 
The buds of promise waited to unfold 
In meadow, wood, and field ; 
And now the warm sun and the gentle rain 
Have found their secret and have waked again 
The life that lay concealed. 


We watch the wondrous mystery year on year, 

We see the new, sweet life from sleep appear, 
Our hearts are glad and still ; 

For bush and tree and flower one anthem sing,— 

They worship Him who over Death is king, 
And they His word fulfill. 


And flower and tree the living type remain 
Of Him who gave His life to rise again,— 
His is the Easter day. 
Oar hearts are glad and still. Through all the days 
The sweet truth of the Resurrection stays,— 
The stone is rolled away. 


FROUDE AS AN ESSAYIST. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


James Anthony Froude, traveler, biographer, essayist, 
historian,—thus we summarize this tall, spare, observing, 
long-lipped Englishman, whose imagination is Attic in 
vividness, whose “ reminiscences ” of Mrs. Carlyle answer 
to Mr. Carlyle’s definition of gossip, “imperfect, undis- 
tilled biography,” and whose history of the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth are occasionally oratorical in 
the eloquence and splendor of their diction. 

If Anne Boleyn is to live in your memory, read her 
letters, or Froude’s pictures of this brilliant woman. If 
Cesar is to stand before you, an embodied apotheosistic 
force, read Froude’s life of the great warrior, or Caesar’s 
own account of his campaigns,—terse, and to the pur- 
pose, as “ veni, vidi, vici.” If you want to see degener- 
ate republicanism or corrupt monarchy, let the essays on 
“Last Days of the Roman Republic” and Divus Cesar 
corrode into your memory. 

Froude has literary style. He is brilliant; not like 
Carlyle, whose diction bewilders rhetorical criticism, as a 
whole mine of diamonds suddenly struck into polished 
being ky a vast electric shock might stagger vision, but 
he is brilliant as the ocean is on a summer night, when a 
ship is ploughing through phosphorescent light. His 
style glows serenely. It reveals depths of wickedness ; it 
illuminates robust, practical goodness like that of Hugo, 
the Carthusian, to whom he nominally devotes an essay, 
and yet, at the same time, throws many a strong ray of 
exposing light on Henry II., Richard Ceur de Lion, and 
King John. 

Historians who are also essayists provide themselves, in 
the course of their historical researches, with copious ma- 
terial for essays. It is interesting to study digressions of 
this sort. Mr. Froude, for instance, in the forty-five 
essays which compose his “ Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects,” devotes twelve to historical subjects and seventeen 
to religious or semi-religious themes; of these, several are 
the legitimate outgrowth of the study of Rome and Eng- 
land for historical purposes. Of the four that are bio- 
graphical, those on Lucian and Divus Cesar are simply 
excerps from his fund of necessary knowledge in the 
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preparation of such a work as “Cwsar.” Modern essay 
ists, like modern scientists, are specialists. Perhaps their 
work gains in quality what it lacks in variety. An Addi- 
son would no longer find a hearing. The Sunday news- 
papers have forever vulgarized the airy treatment of 
nothings. The humor of Charles Lamb, while of the 
choicest flavor, would be too subtle and unsubstantial for 
the itemizing taste of the present. With much knowl- 
edge, much cultivation, much omnivorous curiosity as to 
detail, on the part of the people, writers have turned lit- 
erary gardeners, cultivating what is needed of a kind, and 
emulous each to meet the market supply of his specialty. 
Thus we have Froude a specialist, from the essayist’s 
point of view, in English and Roman history, and out of 
these two subjects come two groups of essays well worth 
reading. 

The essays, for instance, on “* A Bishop of the Twelfth 
Century,” “ Annals of an English Abbey,” “ Dissolution 
of the Monasteries,” and “ The Lives of the Saints,” pre- 
sent one with an epitome of medieval Christianity as 
philosophically and historically complete as the larger, 


-|more artistic, but not more satisfactory work of Odell 


Travers Hill on “ Early Monasticism.” An infinite num- 
ber of details are indeed wanting, but the skeleton is 
complete, and the literary Cuvier can clothe it at his 
leisure. 

Although graphic in style, Froude does not treat a sub- 
ject narrowly. The reader does not have to wade through 
pages of discursive introduction to come to the gist of the 
subject, as one sometimes takes off the thick rind of a 
huge orange and only to find sorry, juiceless fruit within. 
He is accused, like Macaulay, of being more brilliant than 
profound, but, unlike Macaulay, who gives comparatively 
little of detailed biography, but heaps up antitheses, asser- 
tions, and the evidence of his voluminous reading, Froude 
tells his story with the simplicity, directness, and definite- 
ness of an eye-witness. He is not as exact as one could 
wish, in some instances, but in others he at least quotes 
authorities in sufficient number to allow the skeptical to 
verify or disprove his facts with ease. His summary of 
Tacitus is open. to the same objection that a similar one 
of Hume would be when in the essay on “ The Lives of 
the Saints’ he says: “ The greatest man who has yet 
given hjmself to the recording of human affairs is, beyond 
question, Cornelius Tacitus. He appears to have sifted 
facts with scrupulous integrity ; to administer his love, his 
scorn, his hatred, according only to individual merit ; and 
his sentiments are rather felt by the reader in the life-like 
clearness of his portraits than expressed in words by 
himself.” 

We sometimes question Tacitus’s facts, although seldom 
his philosophy. A Boswell can accumulate facts. Facts 
alone, however, if piled mountain high, would make 
neither a Tacitus nor a Hume. 

Froude says truly : “ What is called the philosophy in 
history is, and can be, only an attempted interpretation of 
earlier ages by the modes of thought current in our own. 
We read the past by the light of the present. The fore- 
ground of human life is the only part of it which we can 
examine with real exactness.” Such generalizations as 
this are often too large for what follows. The reader, 
again, is inclined to make too large generalizations, be- 
cause of Froude’s too evenly sparkling treatment of his 
theme. A second reading will, however, often reveal 
many tentative statements which have the force of modi- 
fying an entire argument. 

The substance of some of his essays is a story well told. 
In “ Last Days of the Roman Republic,” we are given the 
tragic history of the extermination, almost, of three patri- 
cian families through the greed of gold and power; and 
the social corruption on the part, chiefly, of one man and 
one woman, and of the bribery of sixteen out of thirty- 
two patrician senators in the law suit which follows. The 
natural, immediate inference to be drawn is, that as these 
actors in a series of crimes were, so were all Romans. 


One might as well argue the general corruption of all 


England in its domestic relations because of Henry VIII. 
If this essay be carefully analysed, however, the inference 
is less the fault of the essayist’s statements than of his 
marshalling within too short a space events which impress 
the mind with photographic clearness, but leave out the 
due relations of perspective, coloring, and contrast. Now 
in the essay called “ Annals of an English Abbey,” Froude 
appears at much greater advantage; while his story is no 
less forcibly told, a much greater variety of facts is 
offered. 

In “ Uses of a Landed Gentry,” we see, socially, the 
same attitude that we observe in Carlyle when brought 
personally under the influence of the amenities of English 
aristocratic life. Both roll class privileges as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues. They would hardly be “ true 
born Englishmen” did they not. Froude, unable to be 
blind to the faults of the gentry as a class, comes i: sub- 
stance to the same conclusion that Carlyle does, who says 
of the “ British aristocracy” that it is “actually yet the 
best of English classes.” Such an opinion does not pre- 
vent Carlyle from thinking that “its bits of benefits, bits 
of instructions, but also its temptations, intricacies, tend- 
encies to variety, etc., to waste of time and faculty” are 
duly to be borne in mind. Does not Froude practically 
come to the same conclusion when he says: “It is true, 
the highest names of all will not be found in the Peerages 
and Baronetages. The highest of all, as Burns says, take 
their patent of nobility direct from Almighty God. No 
titled family remains as a monument for Knox or Shake- 
speare. They shine alone, like stars. They need no 
monument, being themselves immortal. A dukedom of 
Stratford for the descendants of Shakespeare would be 
like a cap and bells upon his bust.” Nevertheless, neither 
Froude nor Carlyle can get quite beyond the social senti- 
ment connected with the nobility. The one, an English- 
man to the core, the other a Scotch peasant in all but his 
highly developed intellect, can enjoy honestly and without 
unmanliness what that little fiery heart of light and 
Scotch independence, Jeannie Bailie Welsh-Carlyle, a 
descendant of Bruce and Knox, found intolerable when 
her husband was accepted because of his genius, and she, 
though his wife, as a piece of his “luggage.” In this 
essay, perhaps more than jn any other, does our essayist 
prove his point by careful omissions, which instantly rise 
to the mind of the student of English history, and nullify 
his argument. 

However, we need Froude as we need Arnold, and all 
the others in the galaxy of nineteenth century essayists. 
Their kaleidescope, slowly turning, gives us many a 
mosaic of truth and color, and all combined make a body 
of literature as just to the general worth of what they 
criticise, as the subject matter, as a whole, of any other 
elass of writers, is adequate to its particular themes. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


PUTTING THINGS DISTINCTLY BEFORE THE MIND 
OF THE LEARNER. 

When the teacher, from the fullness of his own knowl- 
edge, has selected the proper objects of thought for teach- 
ing and has arranged the ideas of the lesson in the natural 
and logical order, he must put these objects of thought 
distinctly before the mind of each member of the class. 

This must be done first, becanse the right activity of 
any power can be called forth only by the presence of the 
object which is the stimulus of that power. The learner 
can perceive the qualities of a body only as the body is 
distinctly before his mind by being in direct relation to 
his senses. He can know his own mental states only as 
he is distinctly conscious of them. He can reproduce 
ideas only as the presence of the sign of the idea, or some 
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associated idea suggests them ; can imagine vivid pictures 
only as distinct ideas of visible objects are present in his 
mind ; can form a general concept only as the individual 
concepts from which it is derived are distinctly present ; 
can have the emotion which any object is adapted to 
awaken only as this object is distinctly known; and can 
choose intelligently only as something to choose and some 
reason for choosing is distinctly before his mind. The 
right activity of the learner’s powers is the primary thing 
in all teaching because this educates,—develops the pow- 
ers, and forms right habits. 

Second, the objects of thought must be put distinctly 
before each mind in the class, because all the elements of 
knowledge, except the intuitions, such as the ideas of 
being, space, and time, which come in and from the mind 
as we know objects, must be acquired from the material 
or mental object itself. The idea of the hardness or soft- 
ness of any body must be acquired by pressing the fingers 
upon the body; the idea of its color, by seeing the light 


flavors, and odors; to mold, make, draw, and describe 
forms; to make and represent sounds ; to notice what 
signs he uses in the expression of his ideas; to use words 
and sentences correctly, to find and express the elements 


of the word and sentence. 


In dealing with the action of forees, by having each 


pupil observe and report upon the action of the forces as 
he finds them acting in nature, or in the laboratory by 
having each one prepare the apparatus, perform the ex- 
periment, observe the effects, draw the inference, and state 


the results. 


In dealing with the mind, by leading the learner to 


notice and state what his mind does as he perceives, re- 
members, imagines, generalizes, judges, reasons, feels, 
and wills; how feelings are awakened, expressed, and 
their effects upon himself; how the will is moved, the 
choice made, the purpose formed, the character deter- 


mined. 


In teaching processes, principles, and construction, as 


which comes from the body ; the idea of its form, by see-|in arithmetic, algebra, grammar, and the like, by having 


ing and handling the body ; all the elements of sound must| e 


ach pupil do the work at the board, the teacher acting 


come through hearing ; the idea of any flavor must come|as director instead of doing the work on the board while 
by tasting; of any odor by smelling. The idea of any|the pupils listen and answer. 


external object is composed of the qualities which the 


In dealing with a subject or science, by leading each 


mind has perceived in that object. No distinct idea of|pupil to define the subject from what he has observed, 
the external object is possible without this perception.|which presents the subject as a whole, to analyze the def- 
The idea of any mental state must come from the con-|jnition, find the main divisions of the subject, analyze 


sciousness of being in that state. 


No amount of learning] each main division into its subordinate thoughts, arrange 


and reciting descriptions of objects can bring the mind to/them all in the logical order, and when they have been 
know the object. Primary knowledge must come at first/taught and studied, having a careful recapitulation and 


hand by personal experience with the object. 
If one thinks, it is of some object ; all thinking implies 
the possession of ideas of men and things. 


review in outline. 


In dealing with a lesson, by making it a part of each 


If one says|lesson to have the pupil state definitely, orally or in writ- 


anything, it must be of some object. One can read only|ing, the subject of the lesson, its main thoughts, with the 
as he has the idea of the thing of which the word is the|subordinate thoughts under each, and the method of the 


sign ; he can write only as he has ideas to express. 
most important lessons cannot be learned from books, val- 


The| work. 


Objects, subjects, processes, and lessons, must be dealt 


uable as books are as aids to teaching. These primary|with in this way till the habit of careful observation and 
ideas of material and mental objects, with the intuitions investigation, logical thinking, orderly arrangement of 


which accompany them, are the elements, the basis, of all 
our thought, speech, reading, and writing, and the ocea- 
sion of our emotions and volitions. Hence the necessity 
of dealing with objects for all primary knowledge. The 
necessity for acquiring this primary knowledge continues 
through life on every line of thought or activity which 
one pursues. The time never comes when the learner 
ean get his lesson wholly from books. No teacher, 


work, and accurate expression, is established. 


HOW OUR LANGUAGE GOT MIXED. 


BY MARA L. PRATT, MALDEN. 


“T wouldn’t mind spelling if it weren’t for the silent 


preacher, lawyer, doctor, business man, mechanic, nor any letters,” said John. 


other person, can extend his thinking into new realms ex- 


“And I don’t mind the silent letters if only the ones]. 


cept as he extends the basis of his thought by adding to] that aren’t silent would ever sound alike. This morning I 


his knowledge of facts concerning men and things. 


failed on obey. Away is spelled with ay and I don’t see 


Third, the objects of thought must be put distinctly|why obey should be ey.” 


before each mind in the class, because each pupil must 


“Then there are those old shuns,—some in c-i-o-n, 


himself acquire these primary ideas from the object of|some ¢-i-o-n, and some s-i-o-n. I'd like to spell the whole 
thought. The teacher cannot acquire them for him. He]of them one way or the other.” 


might as well attempt to eat and digest the pupil’s dinner 
for him. No amount of talking done by the teacher can 
give these ideas to the pupil. Most teachers talk too 
much, hence the criticism, “‘ We have too much teaching 
and too little study by the pupils.” ‘The teacher does 
all the work; the pupils have an easy time.” ‘ Isn’t it 
about time to stop teaching and have the pupils do a lit- 
tle studying?” The truth is we need more and better 
teaching, that there may be more and better observation, 
thought, and expression by the learner. The teacher 
who teaches puts the object of thought distinctly before 
the mind of his pupil, and then in few words directs and 
stimulates him to the best exertion of his powers in ac- 
quiring and using knowledge, thereby teaching the 
learner what to study and how to study with the most 
economical and effective expenditure of his energy and 
time. This part of the teaching is to be done before the 
learner is set to the study of the lesson, as a guide and 
stimulus to intelligent study. The teacher does not, and 
cannot, do the work of the learner. He wastes the en- 
ergy and time of the pupil by failing to teach him what 
and how to study. 

How shall the object of thought be put distinctly before 
the mind of the learner ? 

In dealing with material objects, by supplying each 
pupil with the object, or bringing the pupil to the object 
when it cannot be brought to him, leading him to observe 
it as a whole, its parts and their relations; by leading 
him to perceive and name colors, forms, numbers, sounds, 
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of influxes from all other nations. 
there were many people on this globe, the islands of Great 
Britain were uninhabited. 
living together in Asia, tending their flocks, hunting, fish- 
ing; trading, and fighting with the neighboring tribes. 
But there came a time when Asia would not hold all the 
people; there were not pastures enough for their flocks, 
nor hunting and fishing enough to supply the needs of 
their families. As one would naturally suppose, those 
living near the European side of Asia began to cross the 
mountains in search of new pasture lands, and as the 
people in Asia became more and more numerous and con- 
sequently more and more crowded, more people came 
through the mountains, and finding on the other side those 
who had come before, drove them toward the coast, while 
they themselves took possession of the country about the 
mountains. 


It does seem hard for spellers, but the poor words 


aren’t to be blamed. The truth is, these words all came 
from different languages, and that accounts for their 
varied appearance. 


Just as, when walking along crowded 
treets, you see a Jew, a Frenchman, an Irishman, and 


then a German, all showing so plainly in their faces their 
nationality, so these little bothersome words by their spell- 
ing show their nationality. 


Our language is made up somewhat as our nation is,x— 
Long, long ago, before 


Most of the people were 


Years passed on, and another band came over from 


Asia, and then another, and another, and another, each 
pushing the previous one on like the waves of the ocean, 


until those who had first come left Europe entirely and 
came over to Great Britain. No longer pursued, they 
settled here and lived in comparative peace for a long 
time. These people, it is generally believed, were the 
original Britons or Celts. All this time the people in the 
southern part of Europe had grown very powerful. One 
great Roman general come up through Europe, conquer- 
ing every one as he came. Then he went up into Britain 
and subdued the people there. When he returned to 
Rome, he left many Roman soldiers in Great Britain who 
took possession of the land and made homes for them- 
selves. These people brought with them the Roman or 
Latin language, and you can easily see that in time these 
two languages came to be very much mixed. 

Many years after there began to be great political 
trouble in Rome, and the emperor sent for these Romans 
to come home to defend their own city. No sooner had 
they gone than the Anglo-Saxons who lived in Germany 
thought they would go over into Britain and attack these 
people. They did so, and the result was that the Britons 
were again conquered. These Anglo-Saxons settled in 
the country as the Romans did before them; and as they 
spoke their own Anglo-Saxon, and as the Britons now 
spoke a mixture of Celt and Roman languages, of course 
before long they were all speaking a sort of Celtic-Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon language. And even this was not all. 
Years passed on, and another people came into this 
island and conquered it. These last were called Nor- 
mans, because they came from Normandy in France. 
They brought their own French language. From this 
you can see that our language, the French-Anglo-Saxon- 
Latin-Celtic language, has good reasons for being so pecu- 
liar, or rather for having so many peculiarities. 


THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE.* 


BY J. H. HANSON, 
Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. 


Some twenty years ago, while studying and teaching 
Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cesar,” I was led, on coming to 
the line, ‘‘ Where is thy leather apron and thy rule?” to 
question the correctness of the usual disposal of “ where” ; 
i. é., as an adverb limiting “is.” Light was sought from 
from every accessible source, but very little was found. 
My study of the subject, however, brought me at last to 
the conclusion, on which I have firmly rested ever since, 
that the element in question is adjective and not adverb- 
ial. I take it for granted that all who are giving thought 
to this question desire to know the truth, for the truth 
alone will stand ; therefore we are bound, as teachers, to 
accept the truth when found, no matter whither it leads. 
It is none of our business what the grammarians think 
or do about it. 

I will state, briefly, the principal steps by which I have 
been led to adopt and maintain the doctrine put forth so 
clearly and so forcibly in your articles: 

1. Two distinct notions, or ideas, brought into such re- 
lation to each other that one is affirmed of the other, con- 
stitute a proposition. The means by which they are 
brought into this relation is the copula. This is its sole 
office. When the copula has performed this office, it has 
exhausted its power. It does no more, it can do no more, 
and, I believe, it never did do any more. Of itself,“ it 
conveys no idea whatever.” 

2. This unique word is is essential to every proposi- 
tion. No proposition can be framed that is not reducible 
to the formula, John is running. In this, and in every 
other possible sentence, the predicate is an attribute of 
the subject. The copula is no more a part of the pred- 
icate than it is a part of the subject. There can be no 
predicate without it ; there can be no subject without it; 
there can be no sentence without it. 

3. But we are told that the copula predicates existence. 
I have no patience with such twaddle, and I meet it with 
an emphatic denial. It becomes those who put forward 
that doctrine to prove it. I am aware that various writers 
have attempted this, but in my judgment they have all 
signally failed. 

It is enough for me that in every such proposition as 
“Thomas is in the garden,” “Where is thy leather 
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apron?” “the boy is here,” “he had a fever when he 
was in Spain,” “when the fit was on him,” and a million 
more just like them, it does not in any case enter into the 
purpose of the writer or speaker to predicate the exist- 
ence of the subjects, nor does it ever enter into his 
thought that he has done it. It requires some astute 
grammarian to rise and tell him that there is an idea in 
the sentence which he never intended to put into it, and 
which he was not aware that he had put into it. The 
truth is, in all cases of the use of the copula, the existence 
of the subject is assumed, not predicated. 

4. If, then, the copula does not, and is not intended to, 
predicate the existence of the subject, and if the predicate 
is always an attribute of the subject, made so by means of 
the copula, it follows irresistibly, it seems to me, that 
the predicate always limits the subject. Therefore, as 
“in the garden,” “here,” “in Spain,” “on him,” are 
predicates, they are attributes of the subjects, and conse- 
quently adjective elements. 

5. The only way I know of to determine the grammat- 
ical function of any word or group of words is first to de- 
termine what work it does, what office it performs in the 
sentence. The classification, no matter what it is, must 
follow this decision. This is common sense, and any 
other sense is nonsenser Every body knows that any 
part of speech may be made to do the work of any other 
part of speech. If grammarians had held rigidly to this 
principle, we should have been spared an infinite deal of 
trouble, and should not have had this battle to fight. 


ENGLISH PENMANSHIP. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


We present our readers a fac-simile of a word written 
in the copy book of a pupil,—Edward J. Green,— 14 
years of age, in Christ’s Hospital, England. The cap- 
ital letters are an inch and a quarter high above the 
line. The figures 6,7, and 9 are more than three fourths 
of an inch in height. The page is nine inches and a half 
in length, and but seven lines are written upon the page. 
The page is seven inches and a half wide, and yet the 
page is not wide enough for the words “Communion,”’ 
Enunciation,”’ Bereavement,” Lamentation,” or “ In- 
convenient.” As the page is not wide enough to take the 


word, it is written after this manner: 
nt 
Bereaveme 


The theory is that a child must learn to write in this 
large, bold, round hand, in order to get freedom of move- 
ment, and before they leave school they tone down the 


size of the letters. Indeed they blend the two hands, 
the large and the small. In order that there may be a 
better appreciation of the size of these letters, we give the 
word “union” in ordinary script : 

We are indebted to one of the Boston masters who has 
trMfeled much abroad and studied the schools of England 
thoroughly, for the loan of the copy-book, which is a 
sample of the books of the school. 


EASTER. 


. BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


O Saviour, who for us didst faint and bleed, 
For sinners, suffering in their hour of need, 
While we remember Thou for us hast died, 
Upon the cross wast fofilly crucified,— — 
To-day around the world the glad news goes, 
Tis Easter morn! This day our Lord arose! 


Ring out, O bells, your happiest chime 

To usher in this blesséd Easter time ; 

O fair, white lilies tell with sweetest breath, 
This day the Christ has triumphed over death, 
And echoing round the world the glad news goes, 
Rejoice, O earth, to-day thy Lord arose! 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 
READING-CLASS NOTEBOOK. 


Reap for thought, not words. 


“TRUE art is to conceal art.” 


Suppty abundant supplementary reading matter.’ 


SUPERINTENDENT How.anp, of Chicago, says: “In 
comparison with reading all other subjects sink into in- 
significance ; neglect this, and we dwarf the power of the 
pupil, deprive him of the one thing essential to his men- 
tal growth, cut him off from the main source of informa- 
tion and education, and take the life from our best efforts 
to interest him in any branch of study.” 


HAvE a little practice daily with the whole school in 
articulation. The weakness of modern methods is in this 
direction. The absence of early practice in letter sounds 
shows itself through life. Even those who teach phonetic- 
ally need constant care in the teaching of the articula- 
tion of consonants. Here are sample words that enable 
the teacher to drill upon initial consonants : 


1 ight t ight fr ight 
s ight m ight sl ight 
r ight br ight 


Give special attention to the correct pronunciation of 
ex. Little things signify much by way of discrimination. 
A few minutes a day for a few days, with frequent re- 
views and test exercises with them will fix them in the 
minds of children for all time. Singularly enough the 
dictionaries missed this most reliable of all rules. Revis- 
ion will remedy the mistake: 

Pronounce egz, when followed by an accented syllable 
beginning with a vowel sound. Pronounce eks in all 
other cases. 


egz egz eks eks 
exact . ex alted ex altation ex pect 
ex actly ex amine examination ex igency 
ex aggerate ex asperate exasperation ex it 
ex alt ex ecutive ex ecute ex ceed 
ex aminer ex ecutor ex ecution ex cel 
ex ample ex emplar ex emplary ex cellence 
ex empt ex hale ex halation ex ception 
ex emption ex hibit ex hibition ex cess 
ex ert ex hort ex hortation ex change 
ex ertion ex hume ex humation ex citable 
ex haust ex uberant ex ilation ex cite 
ex haustion ex onerate ex oneration ex cavate 
ex haustive ex ude ex udation ex cavation 
ex emplify ex ult ex ultation ex claim 
ex otic ex ist ex pel ex clamation 
ex uberancy ex orbitant ex pend ex clude 
ex quisite ex communicate 
ex tant ex crescence 
ex odus ex cuse 
ex pand ex ercise 


CLASSROOM NOTEBOOK. 
Do not talk overmuch. 


NevER be a slave to the textbook before the class. 


Tue teacher is absolutely responsible for the effective- 
ness of the class work. 


What do you think of Pestalozzi’s principle: “ A child 
must very early in life be taught the lesson that exertion 
is indispensable for the attainment of knowledge ” ? 


Secure the enthusiasm of the class in the recitation. 
Do not think that you must be on the jump yourself. 
The most enthusiastic class we ever saw, one fairly wild 
with zeal, is taught by a man that almost invariably sits 
during the recitation. 


RECORD MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Do you make a record of the mental characteristics of 
your pupils? We have never joined the army of bitter 
critics of the percentage system, though it has been very 
hard to keep our tongue and pen silent at times, because, 
at the best, percentages express so little. They have their 
place, but it is merely as supplementary to the better and 
higher estimates and records of the child’s ability and 
methods. The teacher who keeps, as many of the best 
teachers do, a record of the mental developments is doing 
more for himself, and the pupils, than the best abstract 
array of per cents. ever recorded. Here is a sample: 


March 1.—John James is more accurate in his arithmetical pro- 
cesses; more correct in his use of language ; has lost his interest in 


geography ; I fear he will never be a good speller; I think it may 


be best to allow his work in geography to slacken, for he needs ac- 
curacy and correctness in numbers and language much more. It 
has been hard work to secure it. 


It is usually unwise to record more than one boy's 
characteristics a day, but that will depend upon the teacher. 
One, at least, should be recorded daily. 


March 2.—Mary May begins at last to appreciate division of 
fractions. She has a dull mind for numbers, but when she con- 
quers a process it tells in her whole mental life. It did her more 
good to learn long division than any other five scholars. I could 
see it in her character and habits. I must stop her reading so 
many dissipating stories. 

March 5.—Albert Allen seems to have lost his grip entirely. He 
is all sentiment, puts on airs, is getting quite “ dudish,’’ but he 
does no good thinking. I fear the dancing school and kissing par- 
ties will ruin his character as well as his mind. It is useless to 
talk to his mother, she is a thorough woman of the world. I must 
give a good deal of thought to him. To save him is worth a term’s 
work. I saved Frank Ford, I'll try Bert. 


THE EXAMINER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Every teacher knows the value of good questions for 
written work. 


You will question in ruts unless you use the questions 
of others a part of the time. 


HAVE a series of scrapbooks for all the good questions 
you see for written examinations. 


You can hardly abuse written examinations if you use 
the results to aid you in knowing how to improve your 
methods, where to place the emphasis in your teaching. 


Dr. Joun B. Peasetry says: “I am decidedly op- 
posed to that cramming and driving for per cents., and 
the narrow-rut routine method of teaching, which per- 
cented examinations necessarily impose on the schools.” 


EXAMPLES IN PERCENTAGE.* 


Eggs are sold at the rate of 6 for5 cents; at what rate were they 
bought, if the profit is 1624 per cent. ? 

If a tradesman, by selling an article for $1.08, loses 814 per 
cent., what should he have sold it for in order to gain 4124 p. e. 
cent, ? 

A dealer pretends to clear only 15 per cent. of the wholesale 
price, but he adulterates his goods with 30 per cent. of a poorer 
kind, which costs only 24 of the price; what is the real rate of 
profit ? 

How shall a dealer mark his goods in order to be sure of a profit 
of 25 per cent., in case he chooses to give any of his customers a 
discount of 10 per cent. from the marked price ? 

A deceitful grocer claims to be making only 20 per cent. profit, 
which, he says, is very small, but it is found, on investigation, that 
he reckons his gain on the selling price instead of on the cost, as he 
ought; find his real rate of profit. 

A wholesale dealer sells tea on 3 months’ credit to a retail 
tradesman at a profit of 50 per cent., but the tradesman fails, and 
can pay only 1624 per cent. of his debts; what per cent. does the 
wholesale dealer lose ? ‘ 

In 1850 the population of three towns was 4,860, 3,850, and 5,230 
respectively. In 1860 the first had decreased 10 per cent., the sec- 
ond had increased 26 per cent., while the population of the three 
towns together showed a total increase of 1,561. Find the increase 
or decrease per cent. in the third town. 

In a state whose population is 8,000,000 the birth rate for the 
year is 614 per cent., and the death rate 6 per cent. ; find the in- 
crease for the year. 


*Selected from H. E. Slaught’s Percentage Based on Reasoning. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OF OHIO. 
Miscellaneous Observations. 


It is not easy to go through the schools of a foreign 
country, appear interested, and yet search critically for 
good and bad points, without losing the confidence of 
your hosts. However, so far, not one of the many teach- 
ers I saw at work in Germany, France, and Holland sus- 
pects in me a reporter. My notebook is brought into 
requisition only when a sketch is to be made, and I do 
that in such an unostentatious way that I am not sus- 
pected. But the first thing I do, after getting to my 
hotel, is to note down the leading points of criticism, or 
those of a lesson or of a conversation held with teachers. 
I find my memory very faithful. It retains interesting 
matter and loses unimportant things as though it were a 
sieve. 


I will fill this letter with a few stray ears that I glean 


from various pages of my notebook, 
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Nowhere in Europe do I find daily marking of lessons 
resorted to. The teachers are not marking machines, but 
are earnestly engaged in teaching, helping, suggesting, 
There is a total absence 


asking. directing, watching, ete. 
of that detestable immoral competition which so often 


plays havoe with our pupils in America. teports (zen- 


grisse, testimonials) are sent home at the close of every 
term, but they éxpress the grades of the pupils in such terms 
as very good, good, satisfactory, poor, very poor, or sim- 
ilar terms. The prevalence of such terms as “ very good ” 
and “ excellent ” stamps the report No. 1; if the greater 
number of sabmarks is good and mediocre, itis called No. 
2. and so on. Reports, such as are given out in America, 
that express shades of differences by tenths of a per cent., 
are wholly unknown here. 

3a kboards I find fixed in grooves like window sashes, 
hung by weights, so that they may be adjusted to the 
height of the pupil at work before them. Insome schools 
I find the board standing on easels, but rarely are the 
walls changed into blackboards, though the cumbersome 
easel is being done away with at most places. The long, 
slender, dustless crayons used in America are used here 
also, but in some country schools I found chunks of chalk 
used just as they were broken out of the quarries. 

In France I saw one school in which the children used 
no slates. The tops of their desks were white marble, 
and the children wrote with soft lead-pencil, thus avoiding 
the injury to the eyes resulting from writing on black. 
But the marble tops needed thorough cleansing, and an 
occasional renewal. I am afraid, though, that if our 
Young America had marble tops on their desks, they 
would have to be replaced “ semi-oceasionally.” 

In many villages in France, Holland, Lower Rhenish 
Prussia, and Westphalia, I find the children coming to 
school in wooden shoes, which are placed in a row in the 
corridors or slipped under a low shelf. In school the 
children sit with bare feet. In winter they wear these 
wooden shoes over their leather ones, and even line them 
with straw or hay to keep the feet warm. Many of these 
pupils are obliged to walk great distances to come to 
school. 

An odd name, is it not ? 


Silentium! Silence hour. 


sut an appropriate one, as we willsee. In large, crowded 
cities (and there seems to be a big town at every turn of 
the road here in Rhenish Prussia) many children come 
from homes where quiet mental work is impossible. 
Tenement houses are very frequent. Home lessons can- 
not be expected unless the conditions of undisturbed work 
are offered. The teachers of some high schools solve this 
difficulty by alternately spending one hour, from 7 till 8 
p. m., at the schoolhouse and helping the pupils prepare 
their home lessons. This hour is called silentium (silence). 
No pupil is permitted to talk aloud ; only whispering is 
allowed. When the noise increases beyond regulation 
and the noise 


The teacher sits at his 


height, the teacher shouts “ silentium : 
subsides to a mere humming. 
desk and gives, in subdued tone, the assistance asked for 
by a pupil who steps up to him. Since there is no study 
hour during the day's work.—that is, within the daily 
program,—this silence hour becomes a_ necessity. Of 
course it imposes additional work on the teacher, but since 
each one is called upon to spend only an hour every fort- 
night, the burden is not great. 


The Training School. 


REPORT OF A CRITICISM LESSON ON BEES. 
WAX. 


Discussion of Lesson. 
BY MARY V. LEE, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


On the following day the lesson was discussed by the 
method class, each one of which had written her opinion 
of that part of the le+son embraced by the topic previously 
assigned her. Below are a few of the topics, and the sub- 
stance of the remarks upon them. As the pupils read 
they were often interrupted to make clearer, stronger, 
truer, or more ample statements. Their statements were 
often challenged by the teacher, or by their classmates, 
and they were forced to be victorious or vanquished in the 
encounter. 


ll for the table to be on the 


‘lass was good. It was we 
_ 8 to be toward us, for 


platform, and for its unoccupied end 

s could we see all that went on. ; 
ee voice relation to us was not very good. We did 
not always hear the children. 

Teacher.—How do you account for this ? 

Pupil.—The children did not think of ue who were 
away from them when they talked, but only of Miss Y. 
C. “Their voices were not very strong at best. 
7.—Would you like children to be conscious of the 
method class when here ? 

P.—No ; that would beget self-consciousness, the very 
thing we wish to avoid. Yet we ought to hear all the 
children say when they come before us, particularly if 
they are not afraid, and these were not. 

T.—Quite true. Children should receive such culture 
as will give strength to the voice, and distinctness of ar- 
ticulation; then they will unconsciously adapt the voice 
to the occasion. 

The objects gained by the lesson were the interest and 
pleasure of the children, the exercise of their powers of 
perception, comparison, judgment, memory, and imagi- 
nation, manipulation, and language. I observed that a 
very courteous spirit was fostered throughout the lesson. 
The point was to teach the qualities of wax ; the mate- 
rials were right, ample, and perfectly used. Each object 
was made to give up all it contained which bore upon the 
lesson. The children themselves did the manipulation. 
T.—Since the point was to teach the qualities of waz, 
why were lead, wend, and paper used ? 

P.—These possessed qualities unlike those of wax, thus 
by contrast called attention to and emphasized the qual- 
ities of wax. 

The order of presentation was right, it was logical, one 
thing followed another naturally. 

T.—Do you think Miss Y. C. planned this order ? 
Pupils.—Yes. No. 

T.—Miss Y. C., please tell us if you planned the order. 
Miss Y. C.—No. I planned to follow up any line the 
children opened. I thought when I gave them permis- 
sion to play with sheets of wax and water they would dis- 
cover buoyancy at once, because it is so prominent. I 
knew in a general way how to follow up each line. I 
trusted somewhat to the logical powers of the children to 
give me fairly good logical leads. 

T.—Then you did not prepare questions and answers 
for the whole lesson ? 

Miss Y. C.—No. Before I had experience I used to, 
and it was a great help, but experience has given skill ; 
now questioning is “second nature.” 

The questions and directions were excellent, noted for 
their clear, concise, pointed character. The emphasis in 
two questions made them suggestive; as, “ Why is it 
called honey-comb?” “Why bees-wax?” Pointed 
questions greatly predominated. 

T.—What do you mean by pointed questions ? 

P.—A pointed question or direction leads the mind 
directly to the point or thing to be considered. It tells 
nothing, but it shows that to which attention is to be 
given. 

7T.—Give several pointed questions used in the lesson. 
P.—* What is this?” “Of what is comb made?” 
“IT wonder why the paper sinks.” “« Why is one wet and 
the other dry after a good wiping ?” 

P.—Were there not several indefinite questions ? 
T.—Give one you think indefinite and we will discuss it. 
T.—* Play with the lumps, and report,” does not seem 
to me pointed. 

T.—What did the children do in response to that di- 
rection ¢ 

P.—Experimented to see if wax floats. 

T.—Miss Y. C.. did you expect this result? 

Miss Y. C.—That is what I desired. 
by itself is not clear nor 
with the children’s 

apt of thought at the moment, I 
think it may be called pointed. 
were her OT h them as if they 
language was that of greatest fault in 

plete statements. 


The place relation of the class taught to the method 


T.—I think in justice to Miss Y Cc 
you 
further report on your last point. 


P.—From the beginning to the end of the lesson, 4), 
teacher worked for full sentences. She always liad , 
high ideal in mind. 

7.—That remark is just. When we see a fay); 
class, we ought to observe if the teacher is aware of it, 
and is employing right means to overcome it. Faults of 
speech are hard to correct, and demand vigilance and 
patience on the teacher’s part. Please tell me the qual. 
ities of the wax which impressed the children. 

P.—I think they observed its buoyancy, impervious. 
ness, cohesion, pliability, and inflammability. 

T.—True, yet not a child used one of those nouns, poy 
the corresponding adjectives. By what part of speech 
did the children express the ideas you convey by the 
nouns, buoyant, ete. ? 

P.—By verbs, as the wax floats, melts, bends. 
T.—How came the children to use these ver),! ex. 
pressions ? Was it accidental ? 

P.—I think it was intentional, for the form of Miss 
Y. C.’s questions demanded the verbal form for answer, 
Miss Y. C. continually said, “* What does the wax do?” 

T.—So it seems to me. When an experienced teacher 
like Miss Y. C., through a whole lesson, puts questions 
which demand verbs for answers rather than adjectives, 
she must have a purpose in so doing. Do you approve 
of the purpose in this case, and why ? 

P.—It seems to me that the children used woris ab- 

solutely familiar to them, they were graphic, the wax did 
something, the verbs told what. The children were left 
free to think of the actions, and were not tormented with 
unfamiliar and hard words. They enjoyed the lesson 
more because they used common language. When they 
recall the lesson, probably the wax and its behavior will 
be remembered; had difficult words been given these 
would have obscured the concepts of the wax. 
T.—Very good. If in your future teaching you re- 
member what you have just said, you will be obeying the 
rule * Ideas before terms ” in a better way than is ordi- 
narily done. Play with new ideas expressed in familiar 
language for days and weeks if necessary, but never hurl 
a new, hard term at a child till the newidea has been long 
enough in the mind to feel at home there. 

The means of impressing concepts was by repetition of 
experiments, and by continual reviews throughout the 
lesson. When the lesson was done the children knew all 
they had been over. I wondered why Miss Y. C. did not 
write upon the board. 


Miss Y. C.—I knew the children were perfectly famil- 
iar with the words used, though not in the new relations. 
I thought it more important to show how to manage tlie 
materials, and how to lead the children on from point to 
point than to spend time in writing words the children 
probably know as well asI do. In the future [ shall 
make use of written matter relating to the lesson I gave. 
The teacher was mistress of the situation. She did 
not hurry nor hesitate. She seemed an older sister stuly- 
ing with the children. Her sympathy was perfect. This 
was shown by voice, gesture, attitude, face, words. I 
doubt if the children thought of her as a teacher. 

T.—Had there been perfect confidence and sympathy 
would the children not have tasted the honey more readily ¢ 

P.—These children have not often recited to Miss Y. 
C. They had to grow up into confidence in her. I think 
the way she managed the honey tasting would gain their 
confidence. She tasted first,—led the way,—an( then 
invited the children to follow. Had the honey ta#ng 
been at the close instead of at the beginning of the lesson, 
[ believe all would have “ jumped at the chance ” of im- 
itating Miss Y. C. in the use of the wooden knives. 

The pupils were admirable throughout,—natural, intet- 
ested, thoughtful, expressive. The interest increased as 
the lesson progressed. I think the children believed the 
whole thing play. 

T.—You pay the lesson a great compliment when you 
call it play for the children. Where is the impulse for 
activity in play? Where in work ? 

P.—In play there seems no compulsion ; one does what 
he does because he wants to, not because he has to. In 
play the impulse seems within. 

T.—So it seems to me. We shall be in a measure 
great teachers if we succeed in getting our pupils to work 
from internal impulses,—to do good work with the spirit 
of play, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The Aurora Borealis is the result of electrical discharges in the 
upper and thinner portions of the atmosphere. ‘‘ When the air is 
rarified to the same degree that obtains at the height of fifteen 
miles, the electric discharge through it assumes the carmine tint so 
characteristic of the finest auroral displays.’ The same phenomena 
on a small seale can be shown by passing an electric spark through 
a glass vacuum tube. The rustling and crackling of the Aurora is 
characteristic of electric discharges in genera'. The displays are 
most brilliant around the magnetic poles of the earth, and during 
such displays the magnetic needle and electric instruments are more 


or less disturbed. These are the facts as ascertained by observation 
and experience. : 

The cause of the electric discharges is not known. Newton 
guessed that the friction of the earth’s atmosphere on a subtle 
ether inespace might for it. This was in the infancy of 
modern philosophy. Re ce to the friction of the earth’s atmos- 
phere on meteoric matter in space as the cause, out- Newtons Newton. 
** The air is almost constantly electrified by the friction of moving 
clouds and winds by heat and chemical changes.’’ The hot wind 
of South Africa in a few seconds will so highly electrify ostrich 
feathers that they will clasp the hand with a crackling sound. 
Henry Gannett, chief geographer of the United States, says: 
‘*There is reason to believe that the luminous bands (of the 
Aurora) are within ten miles of the earth. When an area of high 
atmospheric pressure encroaches upon one of low pressure the air 
invariably shows higher electrification.’’ As clouds and winds are 
constantly moving, chemical changes going on continually, and 
heat is being developed incessantly, electricity is being developed 
unceasingly, and it must be accumulating somewhere. As elec- 
tricity accumulates at the poles of the prime conductor and mag- 
netism at the poles of the bar magnet, so it is reasonable to claim 
that the electricity produced continually on the earth accumulates 
and manifests itself at the magnetic poles of the earth. 

According to this view there is no convincing reason for going 
into the realms of space or pure conjecture to find a reasonable ex- 
planation of the Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis. 

H. L. Ciarr, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY.* 


The boys enter at 9 years of age, and go through six classes, the 
first three classes in the lower college occupying one year each, and the 
three classes in the upper department occupying two years each ; 
and at the age of 18 they must prove by the matriculation examina- 
tion that they are fitted for the university. The studies at the 
latter are usually finished in three or four years; then the young 
people enter into their chosen profession as medical men, lawyers, 
theologians, or philologists. Those who desire a technical course 
enter industrial schools, which are similar to the colleges, but differ 
in this, that in the three upper classes instead of the classical 
studies they take up the practical sciences and modern languages. 
The students of these schools must also pass an examination in 
order to be able to enter the higher institutions of learning which 
are furnished particularly for those studies. 

The preparation for military duty is similar to that of the col- 
leges, but they must all be specially instructed in military duties 
before they can pass examination asofficers. After they have given 
practical services in the regiment for 4 or 5 years, all officers are 
allowed to attend an academy of war at Berlin free of charge, 
though they must again demonstrate their fitness for this by an- 
other examination. Here they remain three years, and are obliged 
daily to listen to lectures lasting four or five hours, covering all the 
subjects in regard to the art of war and things connected therewith, 
such as history, geography, chemistry, and mathematics. At the 
end of the three years they return to their regiments, and from the 
most competent are chosen those who are to belong to the general’s 
staff, among whom we hope a future Moltke may develop. 


* Letter of Madame Mathilda von Kritten, Gottingen, granddaughter 
of Prof. John Henry August Ulrich, formerly president of Jena University, 
to B. A. Ulrich, of Chicago. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


The suggestions of L. P. Main, teacher of Latin, at lowa Sem- 
inary, concerning the importance of a knowledge of the rules for the 
English method, are valuable. Even one who adopts the Roman 
method will never regret having acquired a complete mastery of the 
rules for the English method. The writer of this note in his earlier 
teaching awakened great enthusiam in the study of these rules, not 
by committing them to memory in the usual way, but by following 
out a formula, questions to be applied to each word until the rules 
were mastered. First, how many syllables has the word? Refer 
to the rule. Second, where must the accent be placed ? Refer to 
the rule. Third, to whieh syllable must each consonant be joined ? 
Refer to the rule. Great precision of observation will be required 
here. Fourth, give the sound of each vowel and refer to the rule. 
Fifth, the sound of each consonant and the rule. 

ach a method of study will excite a very high degree of interest, 
and it need not be limited to merely studying the rules of the En- 
glish method of pronunciation, but can be applied with some varia- 
tion to aequiring the rules of either pronunciation in any language. 
Especially will it be found serviceable in studying the rules for the 
Greek accents. 
Boston, March 17. R. L. PERKINS. 


“I DO NOT THINK IT IS SO.” 


Mr. Editor :—The question of one of your correspondents, 
‘*Which is it proper to say, ‘I think it is not so,’ or ‘I do not 
think it is so’ ?’” was probably caused by the criticism of one of 
those persons whose business it seems to be to regulate the speech 
of their fellowmen. Both expressions are equally correct, but they 
have different meanings, and, therefore, should not be used inter- 
changeably. “I think it is not so’’ means that I have thought 
about the question and decided negatively; ‘‘ I do not think it is 
so”? means that I am not convinced. Somewhat parallel state- 
ments are these: ‘‘ I do not know that it will rain,’’ and “* I know 
that it will not rain.’’ Here the difference in meaning is apparent, 

I suppose no one will question the correctness of either form. 

t is absurd to say, as some say, that the ——— 1 do not 
think it is so’’ affirms that I do not think, and is therefore untrue. 
‘Not’? does not modify “ thinks’? only, but the whole expression, 


‘ 
< think it is so.’’ It seems to me that they who forbid us to say 
‘I think it is not so’”’ must equally object to the shorter form, “ I 
do not think so,’’ and they should say, “I think not so.” 
H, H. BALLARD. 


DR. HARRIS’S EDITION OF ROSENKRANZ. 


This book well deserved the recent note of approval at the head 
of the JOURNAL’S editorial column. 

Passing over trite expressions of praise, one might say that the 
work of editing has been so thoroughly done that it is novel. In 
reading books, which of necessity demand the use of special terms 
and peculiar phrasing, one often wishes to have from some other 
thinker than the author a re-statement of this sentence or that par- 
agraph. The fulfilment of such wish is found in this edition of 
The Philosophy of Education. Here one may read a passage of 
Rosenkranz and immediately thereafter its commentary, or repeti- 
tion, if you please, by one who knows not only Rosenkranz, but 
Rosenkranz’s subject. Almost every page of the book would fur- 
nish examples, were it needful to cite them, of the advantage of 
this thotough method of editing, and of the great value thus added 
to the original work. 

Compare this edition with what passes for editing, and it must 
be confessed that in method and thoroughness the point of novelty 
is reached. JAMES i DILLARD. 

Principal Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


THE YEAR OF THE BIRTH OF HORACE. 


B. O. Melutire, of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary is doing good 
work with his class in history as we see by his interesting article in 
the classical department of the JOURNAL of March 15. Among 
other questions or subjects for investigation is the birth of Hercules. 


Let me propose a question for them to solve. In what year of 
Rome was the Latin poet Horace born? If the class are suffi- 
ciently advanced in Latia for the purpose, give them a copy of the 
poet’s writings; draw their attention to the 20th epistle of the Ist 
book, and let them stady it until they see the answer. If any of 
the class ever advance to a critical study of the poet they will look 
back with grateful interest to this first impalse in that direction. 
Boston, March 17. R. L. PERKINS. 
‘ 


Mr. Editor :—I notice in Boston, and other cities, a good deal 
of discussion in regard to the use of the pen in the first and second 
years of achild’s school life, ~is it best to pat pens into the hands 
of such children or let them use slates and pencils ? 

I have had charge of penmanship in the public schools of St. 
Paul for the last sixteen years, and I am fully convinced that it is 
much better to have pupils commence the use of pens and ink in 
the middle of the first year. I believe that continued use of slate- 
pencil work is a positive detriment to pen-writing in third-grade 
work, where pens are usually first used. I have samples of fair 
work done with pens in the seventh month of the first year. Aver- 
age age of pupils seven years. I gave those one hundred words 
published in the JOURNAL, in February, to my higher classes in 
grammar schools, and one class in high school, and the average time 
required to make a good, legible copy was six minutes, while many 
pupils copied them in from three and a half to five minutes. 

St. Paul, Minn, J. D. Bonn, 


Mr. Editor : — While the question of the ats is at the front, 
why not call the attention of your readers and contributors to the 


place of the adverb. It seems to be in fashion just now to place 
the adverb in the infinitive, thus: ‘* To satisfuctorily avswer,”’ 
**to carefully consider,’’ etc. This may be fashionable, it may be 
unique, it may not be ‘‘ very bad grammar,’’ but it is not in good 
taste. CAMBRIDGE, 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
Capricious, goatish. 
Precipitate, head foremost. 
Capitulate, surrender on conditions drawn up uader heads, 
Civilization, state of being citizen-like. 
Discord, away from heart. 
Annals, that which happens in the year. 
Annual, each year. 
Annuity, payable yearly. 
Anniversary, once a year. 
Biennial, once in two years. 
Triennial, once in three years. 
Septennial, once in seven years. 
Semi-annual, half-yearly. 


LARGEST CHURCHES IN THE WORLD. 


No. Persons Ctieniias: No. persons 


Churches. will contain. will contain. 
St. Peter’s, Rome 54,000 St. John’s, Lateran 22,900 
Cathedral, Milan 87,000 Notre Dame, Paris 21,000 
St. Paul’s, Rome 32,000 Cathedral, Pisa 13,000 
St. Paul’s, London' 25,000 St. Stephen’s, Vienna 12,400 
St. Petronia, Bologna 24,400 St. Dominic’s, Bologna 12,000 
Cathedral, Florence 24,300 St. Peter’s, Bologna 11,400 
Cathedral, Antwerp 24,000 Cathedral, Vienna 11,000 
St. Sophia’s, Cons’nt’ ple, 23,000 St. Mark’s, Venice 7,500 


FINANCIAL CRISES. 
1837—United States, ‘‘ Wild-Cat’’ crisis, all banks closed. 
1839—Bank of Evgland saved by Bank of France. Severe in 

France, where 93 companies failed for six millions. 
1844--England. State loans to merchants. Bank of England 
reformed. 
1847—England, failures, 20 millions ; discount, 13 per cent. 
1857—United States, 7200 h failed for 111 millions. 
1866—London, Overend-Gurney crisis; failures exceeded 100 
millions, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The source of the Mississippi was discovered on July 13th, 1832, 
by an Eilocieg expedition under command of Henry R. School- 


t. 
The first steel guns made in this country were manufactured in 
Trenton, N. J., in 1861. 


The Boston and Providence Rajlroad was opened for trayel on 


the 2nd of June, 1835, and the Boston and Lowell Railroad, on 
June 27th, 1835. 

The first pine-apples known in England were sent as a present to 
Cromwell, and the first cultivated in that country were raised 
about 1715., 


A UNIVERSITY'S GROWTH,* 


The growth of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., as repre- 
sented in the following diagram, will from its significance interest 
college men in general. 
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The bold-faced line mem indicates the number of stu- 
dents in University. 


The dash-dot line — -—-—-— shows the number of students 
in Preparatory Class. 
The dotted line - ---------- represents the number of students 


in College. 


* When the above was printed in a recent issue, the cut, through an 
error, was inserted upside down, . 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. KE. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Kutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS ON CLASSICAL WORK, 


At Williams College there is a classical society composed of pro- 
fessors, and those students who wish to read more Latin and Greek 
than the college course requires, and also to do such original work 
under the eyes of careful and inspiring teachers as shall better ena- 
ble them to grasp the thought of the ancients. Among the sub- 
jects discussed recently have been the following : 


VIRGIL SUBJECTS FOR THE CLASSICAL SOCIETY, 


1. The correct spelling of the name in Latin and in English. 
2. The authorities for the life of Virgil. ‘ 
3. Roman estimates of Virgil; i. ¢. a history of Virgil study 
during the first three or four centuries after his death. 
4. Virgil in the Middle Ages. Interesting subject, but does not 
give much chance for original work. 
5. The state of the text. Must depend mainly on Ribbeck. 
6. The ®neas legend. Its history and form before Virgil 
treated it. 
7. The Roman Epic before Virgil, especially Ennius. 
8. Sortes Virgiliane. 
9. Virgil and Homer. This might be divided thus : 
a. General plan of Mneid. 
6. Use of similes. 
c. Battle scenes. 
d. Cases of direct imitation. 
10. Studies of the Hexameter in Virgil. 


a. Comparison c. Ennius. 
b, c. Homer. 
c. Lucretius and Lucilius. 
x: c. Latin Hexameter, especially Ovid. 


11. The Commentators on Virgil. Donatus, Servius, Macrobius. 
12. Contemporary Poets. Varius Rufus, Valgius Kufus, Cor- 
nelius Gallus, Asinius Pollio. : 

13. The Eclogues and Theocritus. 

14, The Fourth Eclogue. 

15. The Georgies. Sources, Occasion, and Purpose. 
16. Language and Style, especially cases and grecisms. A large 
number of subjects. 


HOMER SUBJECTS FOR THE CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 


1. SI in Homer. 
2. Position and "eliee of an acidos in Homer. The themes of 


their songs. The difference between the Iliad and Odyssey in re- 
spect to the aoidos. 

3. The Ionic of Homer compared with that of Herodotus. 

4. Similes in Homer; particles and moods; source of the similes, 
5. Reduplicated second aorists in Homer. 

6. The Bucolic diwresis in the books of the [liad assumed to be 
among the oldest, as 1, 12-16, compared with later books as 10, 
23-24, or a comparison of certain books of the Odessey with the 
older books of the Iliad. 

7. Is riding on horseback, referred to in Iliad 10, 


8. Fick’s ry of the Odyssey. 
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Never allow a child to use a poor pen. 


LEARN to write well upon the board. Example is 
worth more than precept. 


Have a conversational tone yourself, and insist upon it 
with the children. Do not try to scold them into it, but 
win them to it. 

Do not be finical in your criticism of the language of 
pupils. Freedom and ease are more important at first 
than correctness. Too much criticism makes good talk- 
ing impossible. 


Tue fare to and from Boston for attendance upon the 
meeting at Newport, July 10 to 13, will be but $1.70, and 
the reduction in fares to and from Boston, from all im- 
portant points in New England, will be comparatively low. 


THERE are seven thousand teachers in Indiana who are 
actually reading with the teachers’ reading circles, and in 
four years these teachers have purchased at least seventy- 
five thousand works on education. This is but one chap- 
ter in the progress of the profession. 


RozeENKRANZ makes education to be the influencing of 
man by man, having for its end leading man to actualize 
himself through his own efforts. This may be vague at 
first reading, but it has wonderful potentiality. It is a 
definition upon which one may meditate almost indefin- 
itely, and see new beauties at every view. 


CALIFORNIANS are preparing a series of delightful sur- 
prises for the teachers next July. The opening evening 
will vie with the famous Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 
There are to be seventy-five instruments and five hundred 
voices for the grand concert. There have never been 
any such excursion temptations before, and teachers will 
never see its like again. Practically every teacher on the 
Pacific Coast will be present, and the wealth of the state 


will be freely used to make the month so attractive that 
the Eastern teachers will talk California to their pupils 


for years. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MEMORY. 


H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass., had an article under 
this heading in our issue of February 23. The replies 
indicate very interesting and instructive experiments, but 
many decline to send the result of their experiment because 
so ridiculous. Will you try it at once and send the result, 
however unsatisfactory, to Mr. Ballard? He will not pub- 
lish your name or school. We repeat the substance of 
the experiment. Let your brightest and most careful 
pupil, as chosen by the class, select nine companions to 


“Your redemption from the distress into which you have 
fallen is in your own hands, and in nowise depends on 
forms of government or modes of election.” The leader 
shall be allowed to see the sentence in print and to look 
at it as long as he chooses. He then repeats it ones. If 
the second pupil fails to understand any part of it, the 


mar masters, with an elegant hunting-ease gold watch, 
duly inscribed, accompanied by the following appreciative 
letter signed by every teacher in town: 

“We, the teachers of the Brookline schools under your care, 
wishing to express our appreciation of your faithful service, your 
ready support in times of perplexity, and your warm-hearted sym- 
pathy in all our work, beg you to accept the accompanying token 


whole sentence may be repeated once more, and only once. 
The second pupil then passes ti to the third, and so on 
to the tenth, who must write the sentence, as he under- 


stands it. 


FAIR PLAY. 


The Popular Science News loses its balance and dis- 
counts its usual good judgment when it says, “ Our public 


school system is fast approximating to the same condition 
as that of the government of the Sandwich Islands, which 
a witty writer describes as ‘the works of the Great East- 
ern in a sardine box.’” No one claims that the system 


is perfect or that the public schools are doing all that they 


ought to do, but they are as nearly perfect as the admin- 


istration of law, the practice of medicine, the application 


of theology, or the adaptation of science. The jury system 


goes astray ten times where the school system does once ; 
the doctors misinterpret disease or mis-apply remedies as 
often as the school system misses the mark ; the theolo- 


s}gians fail to reform our cities more tangibly than the 


school system fails of its mission; and science is as slow 
in relieving the financial, commercial, physical, and mental 
woes of man as the schoul system is in perfecting the work 
of the world. We pay the legal, medical, seientific ex- 
perimenter twice as much as we do the educational experi- 
menter. The press of the world stands by the lawyer, 
the doctor, the scientist, and “ goes for” the teacher every 
time it gets a chance. Is it fair play ? 


THE NEWPORT PROGRAM. 


President Hall and his associates in the management of 
the American Institute of Instruction, are arranging for a 
meeting of unprecedented attractiveness, as may be seen 
from the following speakers already secured: Dr. J. G. 
Fitch, of England, second to no man as a writer for 
teachers, will make the address of the session upon “ Ey- 
olution of Chara*ter” ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
New York City, will speak with his accustomed power 
upon “Manual Training”; Pres. L. Clark Seelye, the 
distinguished president of Smith College, will consider the 
“Higher Education of Women”; Prof. A. E. Dolbear will 
treat of “Electricity” in a skillful manner; Edwin D. 
Mead, the leader of the Old South lecture movement, a 
specialist of rare gifts, will consider the question of “ His- 
tory in Schools” ; W. H. Lambert, of the Fall River High 
School, of acknowledged superiority as a platform speaker, 
will treat an important matter, “English Authors in 
Schools’; Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of Boston Normal Art 
fame, will speak on “ Drawing”; Prof. J. B. Sharland, 
supervisor of music in Boston, will have an exercise in 
music ; the editor of the JouRNAL or Epvucatton will 
have an address upon “ Genius and Circumstance in Edu- 
cation.” The musical and elocutionary feast will be un- 
precedented in the experience of New England educational 
gatherings. A choice band and orchestra with famed 
soloists, will entertain the Institute, while two of the most 
gifted readers of the country will delight the audiences. 


SUPERINTENDENT DANIELS HONORED. 


It is with unfeigned delight that we record the com- 
plimentary action of the teachers of Brookline. There 
are those who would like to convey the impression that 
superintendents and teachers are not natural friends. 
Our theory is that teachers have no friend so loyal as 
the true superintendent, and our experience and observa- 
tion justify us in saying that this fact is generally appre- 
ciated. Inthe case of Brookline there is no chance 
for any question. Upon the completion of his forty years’ 
service in the schools of Brookline, as teacher and super- 
intendent, Mr. D. H. Daniels, at the last meeting of the 
teachers, was presented by Mr. Lincoln, chairman of the 
school board, with an elegant assortment of cut flowers, 


of confidence, gratitude, and appreciation. We offer you most 
hearty congratulations on this fortieth anniversary of your connec- 
tion with the Brookline schools, and hope that for many years to 
come, the happy relation so long ago established, may continue. 
We have selected a watch as best able to represent us, for we are 
the wheels, with here and there a jewel,—in the working of the 
schools, kept in motion and doing efficient work by you, the main- 
spring. During your remaining years of service, and during the 
remaining years of your life, we ho is little timekeeper may 
remind you often of us, for every will represent a loving 
thought of you from your associate teachers of 1887 and 1888.’’ 


Every such indication of affectionate regard adds very 
materially to the harmony and effectiveness of the educa- 
tional forces of the day. These are times in which every- 
thing must be done that can be done for the interest of 
harmony among all the friends of education. These 
teachers have placed the profession under obligation to 
them by this action. 


SUPT. E. E. WHITE’S REPORT. 

Dr. White issues his first report as superintendent of 
the Cincinnati schools, a document that must take perma- 
nent rank among the educational writings indispensable 
to any American educational library. He is second to no 
educational leader in this country, and this report presents 
the results of professional reading, psychological thinking, 
and pedagogical organizing at their best. It is seldom 
that a man of books is so thoroughly a man of affairs, 
that a man of ideas is so effective in details. His report 
shows how completely his mind has grasped the condition 
of things, how like a great general he has studied every 
grade of school, every section of the city. He marshalls 
his statistics, his suggestions, and his prospective changes 
in such a way as to touch every interest. 

He shows clearly from statistics that the ery of danger 

from illiteracy, based upon the non-attendance of children 
of school age upon the public schools, is largely imaginary. 
He holds the census-taker responsible for many needless 
seares. For instance, in 1885 the children of school age, 
as reported, were 10,000 more than they were in 1887, 
though the city had grown rapidly in the two years. And 
this 10,000 were added entirely to the non-school-going 
population. 
Important changes have been made in the course of 
study. Technical grammar has been wholly omitted in 
the district grades, and systematic and progressive lan- 
guage training substituted. Synthetic activity is made 
the means of acquiring synthetic power and skill. A well 
graded series of observation lessons for the first three 
years provides for the proper teaching of primary ideas 
and facts, which are the basis of all knowledge. There 
is a closer union of mental and written exercises in arith- 
metic. The most effective teaching of manners and 
morals is provided for. The use of the spelling book in 
the upper district grades is omitted. 

One of the most important features of the year’s work 
has been the radical change in examinations and promo- 
tion methods, the main feature of which is the promotion 
of pupils on the judgment of teachers, approved by the 
principal. This is not based on a single judgment, but 
on the monthly record of the pupil’s fidelity and success 
in school work, the record being made without stated ex- 
aminations or a daily record. Oral and written tests are 
given as a basis for modifying methods and tendency of 
teaching, and not as a basis of promotion. Twenty-seven 
thousand pupils were quietly advanced by this method at 
the close of the year. Non-promoted pupils may take 
written examinations if they desire. 

The state legislature codperated with the city author- 
ities in bringing about the most radical change that ever 
came to a city in so short a time, when it required that all 
teachers be appointed by the superintendent with the con- 
sent of the Board of Education. The remarkable feature 
of the case was that Dr. White found few occasions for 
change when this power came into his hands, as the law 
was not aimed at those then in office, but rather at candi- 


play a game of “scandal,” using the following sentence ; 


and through Mr. David S. Farnham, one of the gram 


dates for new appointments, 
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That which has attracted the least attention in propor- 
tion to its magnitude is the decision he made in regard to 
colored schools. The state repealed the law authorizing sep- 
arate schools for colored youth and forbidding their exclu- 
sion from any school because of their color. The schools 
were continued as before, but attendance thereon was not 
forced. Nine tenths of the colored children voluntarily 
attended colored schools, and but 130 chose the “ white 
schools,” including the high and normal. The entrance 
of these few, owing largely to location, caused no excite- 
ment. 


PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


Philadelphia is to ha¥€ an exhibition of all kinds of art, 
manual, and industrial work done in the public schools, at 
Horticultural Hall, May 9, 10, 11, and 12. The Board of 
Public Education of the city has generously provided funds 
for defraying the expenses of the same. The exhibition 
will consist of all kinds of school work that can be repre- 
sented graphically or objectively, such as manual training, 
industrial art work, sewing, kindergarten work, drawing, 
map-drawing, penmanship, and clay-modeling. 

The pupils’ work will form the most important part of 
the exhibit. It is intended to be a full and fair exhibit of 
the regular work of the schools performed since September 
last. The exhibit will include the work done in all the 
grades of the primary, secondary, and grammar schools, 
as many classes of the Central High, Girls’ Normal, and 
manual training schools as can be provided for, the In- 
dustrial Art School and the kindergartens. Two school- 
rooms are to be fitted up to represent the arrangements 
and conveniences for public school education furnished by 
the city to-day and a half century ago, as follows: A 
schoolroom containing a complete outfit of the newest and 
finest furniture at present in use,—blackboards, maps, 
charts, pictures, globes, text-books, stationery, and appli- 
ances of every kind furnished by the Board of Public 
Education for the use of pupils and teachers; a school- 
room restored as far as possible from the oldest furniture 
in the city, and intended to represent the furnishing and 
outfit of a schoolroom as far back as the material obtain- 
able can be secured for this purpose; a large statistical 
chart showing the actual condition of the schools at the 
present day; a large statistical chart showing the growth 
of the school system from its origin, by periods; a chart 
showing the classification of the pupils in the various de- 
partments and grades of the public school system; a 
map of the city, showing the location and distribution of 
the schoolhouses of all kinds. The public will be admitted 
without cards, but the pupils of the public schools will 
receive cards of admission, and arrangements will be made 
by which the pupils of the several sections may visit the 
exhibition with their parents at stated times. The exhi- 
bition will be open from 10 a. m. till 10 p.m. An exhi- 
bition of the several classes of pupils at work will take 
place each day from 10 a. m. till 12 m., from 3 till 5 p.m., 
and from 7 till 9 p.m. All the work exhibited must have 
been done since September 1, 1887. The work of every 
kind exhibited must be the exclusive work of the pupils, 
and no exhibit will be received unless the principal send- 
ing it shall certify to this fact. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Pres. James H. Smart, of Purdue University, Indiana, has been 
spending some days in Boston, and vicinity. President Smart is 
well known to New Englanders as a resident of Concord, N, H., 
and has been warmly welcomed by Eastern friends. ——Principal 
E. H. Cook, of Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal School, has been here, 
the past week, studying the educational interests of the city.—— 
Superintendent L. R. Halsey of Battle Creek, Mich., has been in 
the city for the purpose of studying its educational advantages. 

Prof. S. S. Carry, of the Boston School of Expression, bas resigned 
the Snow Professorship of Boston University, in order to devote 
himself entirely to his School of Expression. We have long won- 
dered how Professor Curry could carry on two such important lines 
of work with so much success. The Dwight School Association 


has an active membership of 250, with representatives of every 
class from the beginning of the school in 1846. The East Boston 
High School, C. J. Lincoln, principal, was honored by the pres- 
sence of many leading citizens at its exhibition of military drill and 
calisthenics, on the 23d ult., Judge Emmons making the presenta- 
tion speech in awarding prizes. ——Dr. Larkin Dunton gave a lect- 
ure, on the 22d, on “‘ Pringiples of Teaching,’ before the Unitarian 
Td School Association of Boston and yicinity, at Channing 


Mr. George Riddle, of elocutionary fame, delighted his especial 
admirers and other lovers of art, on the 22d, by reading for the 
benefit of the Kindergarten for the Blind, Howells’s ‘‘ Garroters,’’ 
Mary Kyle Dallas’s ‘** Aunt Doleful’s Visit,”’ Story’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,”’ 
and Wheelwright’s ‘‘ Boston Fads,” netting for the institution $300. 

* * 


The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Good Citizen- 
ship held its first regular meeting on Monday last, at which time a 


paper entitled ‘‘Our Wealth in Commerce’’ was read by the 
president, Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
* * * 


The Waltham High School, C. W. Parmenter, principal, has 
reason to congratulate itself upon the fame attained by Miss E. B. 
Pearson, a graduate of the school, for the “ privilege of being a 
woman.”’ I insert the following from the Boston Journal of the 


24th. It is too rich to pass unnoticed. 

The ‘‘ Bowdoin prizes’’ are the highest rewards attainable for 
English dissertations, and they range from $100 downwards, being 
accessible to all students of Harvard University, undergraduate or 
graduate. This of course excludes students of the so-called ‘* An- 
nex,’’ which has no organic connection with the University; but a 
friend of the young ladies has for two years offered smaller prizes 
for dissertations by them, with precisely the same range of subjects, 
the prizes to be awarded by precisely the same judges. Last year 
no confusion resulted: but this year, by some accident, the two 
sets of dissertations were sent to the judges together, with nothiug 
to distinguish their sources. Those who were assigned as judges 
for the historical essays—Professors Torrey and Young—gave the 
first prize to one on “‘The Roman Senate under the Empire,” 
which was so good that they recommended it for the rather un- 
usual award of the full sum ($100). Onopening the sealed letter 
which accompanied it, they found the name of E B. Pearson; but 
the class and department of the University were not designated, as 
is required, and Professor Torrey expressed some surprise that the 
author of so able an essay should not have complied with a provis- 
ion so simple. In default of it, they looked through all the cata- 
logue of the University for the name of E. B. Pearson; and, on 
their not finding it, somebody gave the suggestion that this person 
might be discovered in the Annex. On their inquiring there, the 
true fact came out—the author was a young lady. So the essay of 
Miss Pearson was necessarily ruled out of the list, and a prize of 
$75 was awarded to a young gentleman instead; while Miss Pear- 
son dropped at once from the Bowdoin prize of $100 to the humbler 
Annex prize of $30, thus paying $70 outright for the privilege of 
being a woman. 

The crowning fact which makes the situation amusing is that the 
venerable Professor Torrey is one of the few professors who have 
disapproved of the Annex from the beginning, he having held that 
neither the brains nor the bodies of women were quite equal to 
severe study. WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— It is said that Henry Bergh, the philanthropist, left his estate, 
valued at $250,000, to the Society of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has presented his very valuable 
and extensive collection of medical books to the Medical Library, 
Boylston Place, Boston. 

— President Carter, of Williams College, recently reeeived a 
business letter from Philadelphia, addressed to ‘‘ Rey. Ebenezer 
Fitch, president of Williams College.’’ Dr. Fitch’s presidency at 
Williams ended in 1815, 

— Cornell has chosen as her delegates to the celebration of the 
eighth centenary of the University of Bologna, next June, Prof. 
T. F. Crane, and the Hon. Eugene Schuyler, of Alassio, Italy, a 
former lecturer of Cornell. 

— Chang Yen Hoon, the Chinese Minister at Washington, is 
about fifty-one years of age, and belongs to one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of his country. His Chinese home is in Canton, 
where his palace and gardens are renowned. 

— A Norwich teacher of primary scholars gave her pupils the word 
‘* laziness’’ to define verbally. There were several creditable defini- 
tions given, but one little chap, rather slow of speech, convulsed 
the school by replying, ‘‘ It’s feeling tired all the time! ’’— Norwich 
Bulletin. 

— The Adirondacks are doing wonders for Robert Louis Steven- 
son. One who has recently seen him says: ‘‘ You rejoice in his ap- 
parent vigor, in the nervous force of his attitude and voice, in the 
clear health of his wonderful eye, in the promise of years of life 
and work that are in him.”’ 

— The union printers of New York are going to erect a statue 
to Horace Greeley in City Hall Park. Mr. Greeley was the first 
president of Typographical Union No. 6, and that powerful body of 
typesetters is desirous that the statue shall be worthy its old execu- 
tive and worthy also of ‘‘ Big Six.’’ 

— The Mail and Express, New York, has this week passed out 
of the hands of Mr. Cyrus W. Field into those of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
son-in-law, Elliott F. Shepard, whose name is as prominent in 
church and philanthropy as Mr. Fields is in Wall Street. The 
price for this little purchase was $450,000. 

— The Women’s Press Bureau, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, 
opens for business this month, and helps literary women to work 
and positions, and helps the press and publishers to good literary 
work of any desired quality. It solicits correspondence. It isa 
branch of the New England Woman’s Press Association, of which 
Sally Joy White and Estelle M. Hatch-Merrill are the leading 
spirits. This fact is a sufficient guarantee of reliability and enter- 

rise. 
. — The library of Prof. Von Ranke, which has just been secured 
by Syracuse University, is a rare prize for the institution. It in- 
cludes upwards of 50,000 volumes, and though historical works com- 
pose the larger part, it also contains rare and valuable volumes 
upon almost every branch of literature, and is especially complete 
in its representation of the great authors and thinkers of Germany. 
In the collection are a number of Von Ranke’s manuscripts, a por- 
trait of the historian and other paintings by German artists, and the 


desk, chair, and inkstand ysed by him in his study, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


HER PHOTOGRAPH. 


Above my desk her photograph 
Looks at me while I write, 
The picture of my“better-half, 
My dearest heart’s delight. 


The pose is perfect, and its grace, 
So womanly and sweet, 

Well suits the charm of her fair face,— 
The likeness seems complete. 


Her laughing eyes, her witching smile, 
Her lovely rounded cheek, 

I study as I rest awhile,— 
Almost I hear her speak. 


The portrait’s perfect, all agree, 
And proves the artist’s skill ; 
But, somehow, something’s wrong for me— 
. The picture is so still !; 


Early rising may be a healthful practice, but it is a practice not 
conducive to health to try to make an early riser out of the man 
who went to bed tired at 3.13 a. m. 

Homely men have their uses, but they ought to keep out of pho- 
tograph galleries. 

There may not be much pleasure to a native-born American in 
listening to the interminable drone of the wheezing bag-pipes; but 
think of the rapturous delight he experiences when the music stops! 

“* All that I am I owe to the Knights of Labor,’’ shouted a vocif- 
erous, talking delegate, and some one away back in the crowd re- 
plied: ‘* Yes, and you could pay your whole debt with three cop- 
per cents.’’ 

Thousands of inventions are recorded in the 
Washington every year and still no one seems to 
a pocketbook that won’t run out of money. 

Mothers think that there is no more precious boon in Nature than 
to be the object of a baby’s first sweet smile, but bachelors would 
rather have a dollar bill. 

If Horace Greeley had lived till now, the Tribune compositors 
would certainly have clubbed together and bought him a hundred- 
dollar type-writer. 

“* Language,”’ said Talleyrand, ‘‘ was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts,’’ and it may be that Talleyrand thought of that just 
after he had been trying to propose. 

There is no use whatever in trying to make an optimist of a hired 
girl when it rains hard on her regular washing-day. 

Love never dies, perhaps, but it falls into a sort of death-like 
trance sometimes. 

When a Chicago girl gets determined and wants to put her foot 
down, she has to go out in the nearest public square. 

Chesterfield quotes an old Spanish saying: ‘‘It is the beginning 
that costs in everything ’’ ; but is this true of love? 


tent office at 
ve thought of 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 21 to March 27 Inclusive.] 


-- Awful flood in Dakota. 

— Death of Hassan Pasha. 

— Queen Victoria in Italy. 

— Death of Chief Justice Waite. 

— End of the Central Iowa strike. 

— Failure of the Penn Knitting Mills. 

— Two New York pilot boats missing. 

— Disastrous landslide at Kansas City. 

— Memorial services throughout Germany. 

— Tennessee and Georgia visited by a cyclone. 

— Ex-Governor Hoffman of New York is dead. . 

— M. Wilson acquitted by the Court of Appeals. 

— The French have evacuated the New Hebrides. 

— Death of Prof. J. 8S. Booth, the noted chemist. 

— The rivers Elbe and Vistula of Germany overflowing. 

— The town of Ninnescah, Kan., destroyed by a cyclone. 

— Another Western blizzard, Nebraska and Lowa this time. 

— The switchmen of the C. B. & Q. have joined the strike. 

— The South African comet can now be seen with the naked eye. 

— Important changes among high officials in the German army. 

— Opening of the International Congress of Women at Wash- 
ington. 
Be The State Treasurer of Kentucky accused of defaulting. He 
has fled. 

— Burning of the Banquet Theater, Oporto, Portugal; 119 
lives lost. 

— Wales and Scotland experience the heaviest snow storm of 
the winter. 

— The floods in Hungary continue unabated. Thousands dying 
of starvation. 

— Blizzard in the West, tornado in the South, and spring fresh- 
ets in the East. 

— The Roumanian Premier denies that the government desires to 
found an empire. 

— Seven men killed and five wounded in a railroad accident at 
Gravenhurst, Ont. 

— M. Stocksloger, of Indiana, nominated commissioner of the 
general land office. 

—The Iowa Republican Convention endorsed Senator Allison 
as a presidential candidate. 

— Fifteen thousand people homeless. An important military 


post in Burmah destroyed by fire. . : 

— William O'Brien addressed a proclaimed meeting at Youghal, 
the 25th inst. A free fight followed. 

— The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has raised the 
boycott on Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy freight. 

— The House Committee on Revision of the Laws favors the 
election of U. 8S. Senators by a direet vote of the people. 

— Dennis Kearney informs President Cleveland that he will 
‘lose the electoral votes of California because of the non-effectiveness 
of the Chinese treaty. 

— The recent cut-down in Custom House expenses will result in 
the dismissal of three or four hundred employ¢s from the New 
York Custom House. 


—— Send us the names of friends to whom we can send sample copies, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variet in the size and form of printing paper 
4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Harvarp Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D., Preacher to the University, and Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals, Emeritus. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
7%x5. Price, $1.25. ‘ mi 
Every graduate of Harvard is under lasting obligations to Dr. 

Peabody for his record of college officers whose names have ap- 
peared with his in the annual catalogues for so many years. The 
past sixty years of Harvard College have been years of the greatest 
prosperity, growth, and fame of this renowned institution, and 
while the names of some of the confreres of Dr. Peabody have 
found their greatest renown in channels outside of their college 
achievements, there are ‘others dear to the graduates, but known 
only by those with whom their position in the University gave them 
their little fame. The reminiscences are giyen in the most delight- 
ful manner possible, and will be read by many who know person- 
ally none of the names. It is a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of Harvard University, and will take rank, not only as a val- 
uable register of the officers of the college from 1776 to 1831, but 
as a model of what reminiscences should be. ‘ 

To the general reader the most interesting seg of Dr. Pea- 
body’s Reminiscences is the supplementary chapter treating of 
Harvard College life sixty years ago. In this chapter, which is all 
too short, is given a glimpse of student life in the first third of the 
present century, and the contrast between it and the present condition 
of the student is striking and valuable. No one could better tell 
how the students lived, moved, and had their being than Dr. Pea- 
body. ‘‘ In my time,’’ he says, “‘ a student’s room was remarkable 
for what it did not have.’’ Feather-beds were altogether in use, 
and ten dollars would have been a fair price to set npon all the 
chattels in a room. Carpets were unknown luxuries, coal was not 
in use, and wood fires supplied all the heat, except that nearly every 
room had a cannon-ball ** which on very cold days was heated to a 
red heat and placed as a colorific radiant on « skillet; while at 
other seasons it was often utilized by being rolled down-stairs at 
such time as might most nearly bisect a proctor's night-sleep.”’ 
Student life was not in those days a dolce far niente. Morning 

rayers were at six o'clock, after which recitations came, followed 
y a meagre breakfast consisting of coffee and bread and butter. 

Recitations filled up the hours of the day, broken by dinner at half- 
ast twelve; evening prayers were at six, and curfew bell at nine. 
he price of board in commons was one dollar and three-quarters, 

and was not of the most satisfactory kind. The hardships which 

the present students in Harvard are apt to complain of were really 
undreamed of luxuries then, and the only luxury of those days 
was hard study; indeed, Dr. Peabody says, that ‘‘ there were some 

in every class whose hours of study were not less than sixty a 

week.’’ In one sentence an answer is given to a question often 

asked, but as often variously and unsatisfactorily replied to: ‘* As 

regards the amount of study and of actual attainment, it was, I 

think, much greater with the best scholars of each class, much less 

with those of a lower grade, than now.’’ 


Lire or THomas GALLAuDET, FOUNDER OF 
DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. By his son, Edward 
M. Gallaudet, LL.D.. President of College for Deaf-mutes, Wash- 
ington, D, C. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 339 pp., 8x 54. 
Price, $1.75. 

Every teacher should read this book. It is a noble record of one 
of the most unselfish lives ever lived. Dr. Gallaudet was a man 
with a mission, and grandly did he establish it. A pioneer in his 
work, beset by every obstacle, thwarted in innumerable ways, at 
times maligned by his enemies, mistrusted by his friends, he labored 
with a heaven-born zeal for those who had been denied by nature 
of the gifts she bestows on fall-functioned, full-sensed mankind. 
No sacrifice was too great for him, no discouragement too heavy 
for him to bear, no slights and rebuffs so keen as to turn him 
aside from his purpose. He exemplified to the utmost Carlyle’s 
dictum, ‘‘ If you have anything to do, do it,’’ He had something 
to do, and he did it to its fullest extent. He lived to see the work 
he began grow to an importance now recognized in nearly every 
state inthe Union. ‘‘ The aim of his life was todo good. His whole 
warm heart was in his work, and he did that work well. He 
seemed to bring sunlight with him into every household, and he 
left its cheering influence in every heart.’’ 


First Term’s Work READING. 
Reader for Teaching Very Young or Non-English Speaking 
Children to Read. By Helen M. Cleveland. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 62 pp., 7446x 5. 

We have long expected a reaction from the abundant illustra- 
tions with which the lower readers have been filled. We have here 
one illustration of such a reader, there being but twelve pictures in 
sixty pages. ‘The author challenges the habit of giving, as is often 
done, five or six hundred different words in a First Reader for five- 

old children. She writes one strong sentence that we should 
e pleased to have authority for: ‘‘ Experience teaches that sixty 
different words are all that a child can learn, recognize, pronounce, 
and write the first term.”’ She has the courage, we had almost 
said the audacity, to say, ‘‘ The scholarly authors of several series 
of readers have given the higher grades model textbooks, but they 
have found it difficult to bring their trained minds and rich vocab- 
ularies down to the crude intellects and few lisping words of a five- 
year-old child.’’ 

She bas made her book, using but sixty different words, but 
using each word on an average nearly one hundred times. Before 
using the book she shows how by the blackboard such words as J, 
man, see, a may be taught. The first lesson uses these four words 
only; the second introduces hat, the ; other words used are on, can, 
tt, ts, boy, and, nose, ¢ es, with, girl, me, bird, where, in, cage, have, 
big, little, dog, ears, this, play, playing, ball, will, mouth, eat, no, 
P le, round, an, one, two, give, he, to, her, his, under, tree, run, if, 

» not. cannot, for, good, bad, fun, jump, box, fly, kill, buzz. No 
lesson uses more than two words. The writing of all these is pro- 
vided for, and the making of original sentences from the words is 
also encouraged. The book had its growth from the difficulties of 
the author in teaching non-English speaking children to read. 

There are hints at the head of each lesson telling what to do and 

how to do it. Most of the nouns are illustrated with pictures. 


IntTROpUCTION TO Paystcan Scrence. By A. P. Gace 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 353 pp-, 74x5. 
The motto of the book, ‘‘ Read Nature,’’ is the key to its method 

and success. Dr. Gage is recognized as one of the most skillful 

instructors in physical science in the country. His methods in the 

English High School, Boston, have added much to the reputation 

of that institution, while his Klements of Physics, bas given bim 


A Plan and al@ooa 


i istinction. This book, with its brilliant colored plate, 
artistically attractive, introduces the student 
to a series of philosophical revelations, experimental 
and illustrative explanations with which the study of physic 
science is a luxury, and the retaining of knowledge as certain as its 
attainment is delightful. It leaves nothing to be desired in the 
bookmaker’s art or the teacher’s skill; it makes one wish himself 
back in the schoolroom teaching science by such aids as are here 


furnished. 


Sara Crewe; or, What Happened at Miss Minchin 8, 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 83 pp., 8} x6}. Price, $1.00. 
We should know that the author wrote Lord Fauntleroy, for 

there is the same touch of tenderness in the combination of events, 

there is the same fatherless child, the same association with the 
poverty-stricken classes, the same influence upon the rich old gentle- 
man, but it is not Little Lord Fauntleroy after all. Little Lord 

Fauntleroy has had a sale of 43,000 copies, and we hope it will go 

on its mission of character-toning till it reaches a round hundred 

thousand. 


Open Time Music. By Henry M. Brooks. 
trated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 276 pp., 7} x5. x 
Not only musicians, but many who claim no such title, will take 
much pleasure in looking through these chapters which begin with 
the history of music in England, before the Puritans came to Awmer- 
ica; then the author chats about the ‘‘ lining out’? of hymns in our 
old houses of worship, ancient music books, the first church organ in 
America, imported by Boston from England about i711, tells us 
of early singing and dancing schools, the musical instruments our 
grandfathers and grandmothers played on, gives the history of the 
American 

mixture of history, illustration, anecdote, and poetry, making a 
thoroughly enjoyable volume, worthy of its neat, quaint dress. 


A Bunpte or Lerrers To Busy Grrus. By Grace H. 
Dodge. New York: Funk &Wagnalls. 139 pp., 6} x54. Price, 
50 cents. 

These twelve letters on practical matters to those girls who have 
not time or inclination to think and study about the many im- 
portant things which make up life and living are thoroughly sen- 
sible in all their recommendations as to what girls ought and ought 
not to do with their time, their friends, their health, their dress, 
their prospective husbands; how they may prepare themselves for 
shopping, for housekeeping, for marketing; how they may care 
for the sick and be ready for emergencies; how they may work 
and save. 

It is rarely that any writer can talk so plainly and yet so modestly 
on matters so delicate as those treated in some of these chapters. 
Some philanthropic person ought to see this book put into the 
hands of thousands and tens of thousands of school and shop girls 
throughout the country. It would be a bit of philanthropy that 
would bear more moral fruit than often comes from charitable 
endeavor. 


Tllus- 


VoyaGce Rounp Tuk Wortp. A Journal of Researches 
into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries visited 
during the Voyage of H. M.S. Beagle Round the World. By 
Charles Darwin. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 7} x5}. 

If we were called on to recommend two books for boys to read, 
boys that had just escaped the thraldom of ‘‘ knickerbockers,’’ and 
were at the age when the sea has the greatest attractions, we should 
have no hesitancy in saying, ‘‘ Place in the hands of the boy Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, and Darwin's Voyage Round the World.” 
This latter book, which is newly republished with notes, emenda- 
tions, etc., is one of the most fascinating books of travel ever issued, 
combining, as it does, not only a description of human life in the 
various places at which the ‘* Beagle’’ touched, but what is not 
usual in such books, giving the most thorough but readable and 
understandable descriptions of the fauna, flora, and geological for- 
mation of these places. The style is perfect and popular, and a 
school boy can experience no difficulty in comprehending the scien- 
tific part of it. 


An Otp Enetise GRAMMAR. By Eduard Sievers, Ph.D., 
Professor of Germanic Philology in the University of Tiibingen ; 
translated and edited by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D. (Jena), Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in the University 
of California. Mailing price, $1.25; for introduction, $1.12. 

In their ‘‘Old English Series’’ these publishers present the second 
edition of this work, revised and much enlarged. Sound scholar- 
ship in English demands a thorough acquaintance with old English. 
old English grammars have been rare because they have 
founded upon the language of poetical texts. This author bases 
his work upon the language of the older prose writings. The his- 
torical method has been followed and the author discriminates 
between early and late forms. 


Exocution ror Apvancep Purits. By John Murray. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 143 pp., 74x5. $1.00. 

Mr. Murray aims at a more general and thorough cultivation of our 
native accents, and a decrease of artificiality in public discourse. 
He believes that elocution and eloquence are absolutely distinct. 
He thinks it a mistake to force the accumulation of rules upon all 
persons alike ; that no two persons should be compelled to read the 
simplest sentence in precisely the same manner; that every indi- 
vidual should discover for himself the most of the rules which 
— govern him; and his book is written to accomplish these 
ends, 


EstHER, THE GeNnTILE. By Mrs. Mary W. Hudson. 
Topeka, Kans. : George W. Crane & Co. 167 pp., 9x6. $1.00, 
Mrs. Hudson adds another to the graphic, heart-rending pictures 
of the experiences of women who have been enticed from a false 
sense of duty into Mormon life. Will the time ever come when 


ie nope bY ic will be fully aroused to the abomination of the 


Ten YEARS OF MAssAcHUsETTs, 
man, will shortly be issued by Messrs. D. GC. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Messrs. CassEtt & Co., New York, have ready a lif 
of the late E ¢ Germ ibal eae 
any, by Archibald Forbes, the famous 

Rosert Broruers will add to their editions of J; 
mag- 
and Aspasia another volume of 

Messrs. THomas Y. Crowet. & Co., New York, pub- 


lish Maximina, Nathan Haskell Dole’ ; 
of Don Armando Palacio Valdés, “*™slation from the Spanish 


by Raymond L. Bridg- 


gee and garnishes all his pages with a pleasant| ) Gg ‘Fitch 


Messrs. Trcknor & Co., Boston, issue the eighth edi- 
tion of Howells’s Indian Summer, in their semi-monthly paper- 
covered series. (50) cents. ) 


Tur Reception Day (No 5), a collection of readings, 
recitations, and declamations, for practical use in private and public 
schools, contains attractive schoolroom exercises, 


C. W. Barpren has done the publie good service in 

blication of Common School Law, a digest of the provisions 

+ ecepens statute law as to the relations of the teacher to the 
pupil, the parent, and the district. 


Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, announce for 
immediate publication, William I. and the German Empire, a Bio- 
graphical and Historical Sketch, by G. Barnett Smith, author of 
the ‘ Biography of Mr. Gladstone.’’ 


Messrs. Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, publish Mrs. Horace 
Mann’s The Flower People, illustrated. (Price, 35 cents ) Among 
the flowers beautifully described by her are the following : snow- 
drops, crocuses, violets, anemones, hyacinths, tulips, crown im- 
perial, narcissus, iris, and mayflowers. 

Tue following books will soon be issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : Trish Wonders, by Prof. D. R. 
MeAnally; Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, by Col. Charles 
C. Jones, Jr. ; Metrical Translations, translated by Dr. F. H. Hedge 
and Mrs. A. L. Wistar; and the fifth part of Professor Child’s un- 
equalled edition of English and Scottish ballads. 


Messrs. E. L. Kettoae & Co., New York, publish six 
teacher’s manuals in paper; price, 15 cents each: The Art of Ques- 
tioning (39 pp.), by J. G. Fiteh; The Art of Attention (34 pp.), by 

. G. Fitch; Stimulus in School (41 pp.), by Arthur Sedgwick ; 
Practical Work in School (18 pp.), Charlotte Young; Improvement 
in the Art of Teaching (20 pp.), by J. G. Fitch; Object Teaching 
(16 pp.), by J. H. Gladstone. 


Messrs. Crank & Carruta, Boston, issue Practical 
Physics, for school and the junior students of colleges, prepared by 
Balfour Stewart and W. W. Haldane Gee (Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, publishers). This volume, ia limp board covers, after the 
style of the Science Primers, is devoted to electricity and magnetism. 
[t is brimful of methods, experiments and illustrations in electro- 
statics, magnetism, voltaic electricity, the tangent galvanometer, 
the electrometer, etc. It is prepared with that peculiar thorough- 
ness and dignified taste which characterizes the best English work. 


In the Reading Circle Library they issue How to Secure 
and Retain Attention, by James L. Hughes, inspector of schools of 
Toronto, Canada. (Cloth, 7x44, 100 pp.; price 50 cents.) This 
is a re-issue, and is published in the United States by the authority 
of the author. 

The same firm also publishes Mistakes in Teaching, by James L. 
Hughes. (Cloth, 1644x14, 119 pp.; price, 50 cents.) This is also 
a reprint, but is the only authorized United States edition. 

This firm deserves great credit for the good taste displayed in the 
issue of the above mentioned books, each of which will be of service 
to the schools. 


Messrs. Estes & LAurtraAt have on sale G. P. Putnam's 
Sons’ eighteenth volume of the ‘‘ Story of the Nation Series.’’ 
(Price, $1.50.) It is Henry Bradley’s Story of the Goths, from the 
earliest times to the end of the Gothic dominion in Spain. Sume 
series of books run out in style, lose their interest, in fact, after the 
first few numbers, but this one has been so brilliantly edited and is 
so ably written that the later volumes gain rather than lose in his- 
toric value and literary merit. The publishers have succeeded in 
indicating the curreut of each national life distinctly, presenting the 
picturesque periods and episodes in their philosophical relations 
without reducing in the least the vividness of the story. Nothing 
but the highest art in editing could have secured writers who 
enter into the real life of the people so as to bring it before the 
reader as they actually lived, labored, and struggled, as they 
studied, wrote, and amused themselves. 


Messrs. De Wotre, Fiske, & Co., Boston, Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, issue the First Edition of Shakespeare in 
reduced facsimile, from the famous First Folio Edition of 1623, 
with an intreduction by J. O. Halliwell-Phillips. (Price, $2.00.) 
This volume is the sole authority for the text of the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare. This confirms its unrivalled importance. A few 
of the dramas in the First Folio were probably edited from Shake- 
speare’s original manuscript. The First Folio Edition was origin- 
ally issued at the selling price of twenty shillings; the present 
average value of a perfect copy is about $2,500, and one very fine 
example was sold for £714. Their price rises each year. Tn no 
one thing have the modern discoveries done more for the delight of 
book-buyers than in making possible the photographic reproduc- 
tion of such a rare volume as this, when two dollars allows us to 
own, read with perfect ease, and see every characteristic of the 
pages and portrait which cost another $3,500 to own in the original. 


Messrs. P. BLakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, issue 
Prof. Victor von Richter’s Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry, author- 
itatively translated by Edgar F. Smith, with 89 illustrations and a 
colored lithographic plate of spectra; a volume of 420 pages. This 
work is too well known, has been too favorably received to require 
special comment upon the appearance of this carefully revised edi- 
tion. This work contains an extended section upon the thermal 
behavior of bodies with great emphasis upon the dynamical side of 
chemical reactions. Much hasbeen done to improve the consider- 
ation of the pressure and condensation of gases, and upon the dis- 
sociation phenomena. The success of Professor von Richter’s work 
abroad has led to its translation. Nothing less than extraordinary 
merit could have given this book its hold upon European schools. 
Its strong feature is the vigor with which the author brings out the 
relations between fact and theory; these are very generally dis- 
sociated, while here they are closely linked. He employs the in- 
ductive method with great skill. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Derrick Sterling; by Kirk Munroe; price, $1.00.—For the Right; 
rice, $1.00; by Kal mil Franzos.——The Invasion of the 
Chambers New York: Harper & Bros. 
pineot Company. al. I.) ; price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
ections from the Psalms and Other Scriptures in the Revised Ver- 
sion; edited by Rev. Joseph T. Boston: x 
tional Sunday. hool and Publishing Go bo. 
Our World. New York: John B. Alden. 
: extbook upon the Civil Gov t of the United 
States; by Prof. M. B.C. True and Hon. John W. Dickinson, “Boston: 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb (2 vols.); edited by Alfred Ainger; 
& Son. 


price, $3.00. New York: A. C. Armstron 
English Writers (Vol. II.); from Cane n to the Con ; 
Henry Morley, LL.D, Professor of English at niversity 


College, London; price, $1.50. New York; Cassell & Oo. 
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APRIL. 


BY WILLIAM E, SHELDON, A. M. 


MONTH OF SHOWERS AND SUNSHINE. 


** Coy April comes, her fair face wreathed with smiles, 
And brightens all the leafless forest aisles.’’ 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


April is eminently a spring month, the gentle showers and wel- 
come sunshine rapidly alternating from day to day. 

“* Month of sweet promise and of Nature’s bliss, 
When earth leaps up at heaven’s reviving kiss.”’ 

In an old book, published in 1661, we find the following descrip- 
tion of this month; ‘‘ The aged feel a kind of youth, and youth 
hath a spirit full of life and activity. The lark and the lamb look 
up at the sun, and the laborer is abroad by the dawning of the day. 
It is the messenger of many pleasures, for it is heaven’s blessing 
and the earth’s comfort.”’ 

The buds begin to swell, and in some seasons the trees begin to 
make ‘‘ some little show of green,’’ as do the fields. The peach, 
the cherry, the plum, and the almond trees, and sometimes the 
apple trees, are adorned with blossoms of red and white, blended. 
The sun enters Taurus on the 20th of the month, and thus com- 

the d month past the equinox. 

The proverbs of this flower-producing month are many, and gen- 
erally of a kindly spirit; as,— 

** April showers 
Make May flowers.’’ 
** When April blows his horn, 
It’s good for both hay and corn.’’ 

The latter refers to the frequent winds that accompany the 

showers, and mild weather. 


HISTORICAL, 


In the ancient Alban calendar, in which the year was represented 
as consisting of only ten months, of irregular length, April stood 
first, with thirty-six days. In the calendar of Romulus it oceupied 
the second place and was composed of thirty days. _Numa’s twelve- 
month calendar assigned it to the fourth place, with twenty-nine 
days, and so it remained until the arrangement of the year by Julius 
Cesar, when it was assigned again its thirty days, which it has since 
retained. Its name was unquestionably derived from the Latin 
aperio, I open, as indicating the period when the buds and flowers 
open. This makes April singular among the months, for the name 
of no other month of the year, as designated in Latin, has any ref- 
erence to natural conditions or circumstances. Some think April’s 
was Aphrilis, founded on the Greek name of Venus (Aphrodite). 
The Anglo-Saxon forefathers called the month Oster-monath, imply- 
ing that it was the month during which east winds prevailed. ‘The 
term Easter may have come from the same origin. 


** A cold April 
The barn will fill.” 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY.” 


The first day of April has a character of its own, being conse- 
crated to practical joking ; a day devoted to impostures generally, 
of an innocent and fun-provoking character. The literature of the 
last century has many allusions to ‘‘ April fooling,’’ and the prac- 
tice is prevalent in all parts of the world. In France the day is 
made notorious, and vast numbers of people, old and young, prac- 
tice upon their unsuspicious friends the most comical tricks. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN APRIL. 


The first American newspaper published was issued April 24, 
1704. Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, on the coast of Massachusetts, 
was destroyed in a terrible storm, April 16, 1851. The old Fleet 
Prison, in London, was abolished April 2, 1844, after existing as a 


place of incarceration for debtors for more than two centuries. On | pe 


the 3d of April, 1843, Wordsworth was appointed by Sir Robert 
Peel poet-laureate of England. The *‘ Kohinoor,’’ diamond, left 
India on the 6th of April, 1850, to pass into the hands of Queen 
Victoria. The ‘‘ Pony Express,’’ across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific coast, began its regular service April 9, 1860. The 
Edict of Nantes was proclaimed April 13, 1598. Cromwell dis- 
solved the Rump Parliament, April 20, 1653, On the 28th of 
April, 1772, a goat that had twice cireumnavigated the globe, died 
at Mile End, England. ‘The first vo was in the discovery ship 
Dolphin, under Captain Wallis, and the second in the renowned 
Endeavor, under Captain Cook. The battle of Lexington and 
Concord was fought April 19, 1775, and the first blood shed in the 
Civil War was in Baltimore, April 19, 1861. 


PROMINENT PERSONS WHO WERE BORN IN APRIL. 


(To be used by students in literature and for topics for biographical 
sketches,) 


William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, Ist, 
1578; Sir Thomas F. Buxton, philanthropist, Ist, 1786; Richard 
IL, of England, 3d, 1366; Washington Irving, author, 3d, 1783; 
George Herbert, poet, 3d, 1593; Thomas Hobbes, author, 5th, 
1588; Catharine I., of Russia, 5th, 1689; Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
French poet, 6th, 1669; James Mill, political economist, 6th, 1773 : 
Dr. Hugh Blair, anthor of rhetoric, 7th, 1718; William Words- 
worth, poet, 7th, 1770; G. Rubini, the greatest of tenor singers, 
7th, 1795; Fisher Ames, American statesman and president of 
Harvard College, 9th, 1758; William Hazlitt, author, 10th, 1778; 
George Canning, statesman, 11th, 1770; Henry Clay, American 
statesman, 12th, 1777; Sir James Clark Ross, navigator, 15th, 
1800; Sir Hans Sloane, naturalist, 16th, 1660; George H. Lewes, 
writer, 18th, 1817; Sir Francis Baring, eminent merchant, 18th, 
1740; Reginald Heber, poet, 2ist, 1783; Henry Fielding, novel- 
ist, 22d, 1707; Immanuel Kant, German philosopher, 22d, 1724; 
William Shakespeare, 23d, 1564; Edmund Cartwright, inventor of 
power loom, 24th, 1743; Thomas Reid, moral philosopher, 26th, 
1710; David Hume, historian, 26th, 1711; Johann Ludwig 
Uhland, German poet, 26th, 1787; Edward Gibbon, historian, 27th, 
1737; Charles Cotton, poet, 28th, 1630; Earl of Shaftesbury, phil- 
anthropist, 28th, 1801; Queen Mary IIL., 30th, 1662. 


PROMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN APRIL, 


Sultan Timur (Tamerlane), conqueror of Persia, Ist, 1405 (date 
also given Feb. 19, 1405); Jean Baptiste Theirs, writer, Ist, 1702; 
R. Heber, poet, Ist, 1826: Comte de Mirabeau, 2d, 1791; John 
Napier, inventor of logarithms, 3d, 1617; Robert Ainsworth, au- 
thor of Latin dictionary, 4th, 1743; Oliver Goldsmith, peet, etc., 
4th, 1774; Robert Raikes, first institutor of Sunday Schools, 5tb, 
1811; Riehard I, (Cwur-de-Lion), 6th, 1199; Laura de Noves, 
heroine of Petrarch’s poetry, 6th, 1348; William Ellery Channing, 


divine, 7th, 1842; Lorenzo de Medicis, “the magnificent,” Sth, 
1492; Lord Bacon, 9th, 1626; Charles Reade, novelist, 11th, 1884 ; 
Seneca, Roman philosopher ordered to be put to death, by Nero, 12th, 
65 A. D.; Dr. Edward Young, poet, 12th, 1765; George F. 
Handel, musician, 13th, 1759; Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States, assassinated 14th, 1865; George Calvert. ‘‘ Lord 
Baltimore,’’ 15th, 1632; Dr. Alexander Murray, philologist, 15th, 
1813; Comte de Buffon, naturalist, 16th, 1788; Madame Tussand, 


John Abernethy, 18th, 1831; Philip Melancthon, German scholar, 
19th, 1560; Eliza Barton, “‘ the Maid of Kent,’’ executed 20th, 
1534; Alexander the Great, B. C. 323; William Shakespeare, 23d, 
1616; William Wordsworth, poet, 23d, 1850; Daniel Defoe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, 24th, 1731; T. Tasso, Italian poet, 25th, 1595 ; 
William Cowper, poet, 25th, 1800; Ferdinand Magellan, naviga- 
tor, 26th, 1521; James Bruce, African traveler, 27th, 1794; James 
Montgomery, poet, 30, 1854. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


WomeEN-SUFFRAGISTS MEET.—MRrs, DILKE.—ScHOOL BoARD 
News.—Tue New ASsIsTANT SUPERINTENDENT. — 
DELSARTE MATINEE.—THE WORK OF OUR 
OLDEST MECHANICS EDUCATIONAL 
Socrery. 

[From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 

New York, March 22, 1888, 


The topic of the hour is woman’s suffrage. To-day the New York 
State Association is convening at the Masonic Temple on Twenty- 
third street,—a great place for women’s conventions. With the 
New York women, headed by Mrs. Devereaux-Blake, there are 
many from New England and the West, beside most of the foreign 
delegates to the approaching international congress at Washington. 
Altogether they will talk publicly of taxation without representa- 
tion, for about seven hours in the course of the afternoon and even- 
ing. But for the most part the subject cannot call forth any new ar- 
guments. Its merits are now, in this the fortieth year of the league, 
the same as when the first convention was held under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her husband, at Seneca 
Falls in 1848, and the speakers can merely present them again and 
again, emphasizing them with fresh anecdotes and new words. 

* 7 * 
The representative, among all others, seems to be Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke. It was evidently to Mrs. Dilke, and the other foreign dele- 
gates, that the reception at the Park Hotel was given last night, 
and it was this slender, soft-voiced, brunette woman of intellectual 
countenance who made the most notable address then, as she did 
to-day, and who seems to continually draw about her the cream of 
the company she is in. 

* 

It is perhaps under the inspiration of the coming international 
convention at Washington, which will sit from March 25 to April 
1, that the New Jersey women have taken occasion to show their 
mettle about voting for school trustees, which they are privileged 
to do by an act of the legislature passed last year. At Asbury 
Park, yesterday, thirty women marched in a body to the high school 
building, and actually elected their trustee, Mrs. A. C. Dunham, 
a prominent temperance woman, who was nominated against one 
of the former members of the board. There were women present 
at the polls, silent or voting, in nearly all the Oranges, and 
among them were the wives of some of the most active and re- 
spected citizens. In Morristown the women were at the Town Hall 
before the doors opened, and elected their candidate, a tem- 
rance worker against the hotel-keepers’ ticket, and that in spite 
of considerable opposition to their presence at the ballot box. 

* * 

The Board of Education Commissioners has voted that the names 
of all the teachers who attended their schools on the days of the 
blizzard be published in the journal of the board. The matter of 
issuing school bonds is at length decided, and the Controller has 
sold $405,080 worth, and this amount is set aside for the purchase 
of school sites, for which purpose money is much needed. Yester- 
day the Education Commissioners discussed the apportionment of 
$99,031 to corporate schools of the city; but, as Commissioner 
Holt said, if anything was to be done against this act,—which 
Commissioner Sprague says has been recently decided as unconsti- 
tutional in the Brooklyn courts,—it should have been when the 
yearly budget was presented to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. It was too late now, and so when the vote was taken, 
the apportionment was endorsed by a majority of the commissioners. 

* * 

The place of venerable Assistant Superintendent Harrison will be 
taken by George H. Davis, first assistant of Grammar School No. 
83, one of the large up-town schools of the East Side. Mr. Davis 
was graduated from the City College in 1880, and even in the few 
years of his teaching has become known as one of the brightest 
young men in the public schools. His short record only embraces 
work in three schools, first in old No. 1, in Vaudewater street, 
where the new course of study has just been introduced, He left 
this as first assistant and went to a principalship of an evening 
school, from which he was promoted two years ago to the position 
he now leaves. Few teachers in the city have a better reputation 
than his, both as instructor or disciplinarian. 

* * * 

The Delsarte principles of expression, both in small nuggets of 
abstract theory and in practical exemplifications thereof by some well- 
chosen pieces of posing, acting, and recitation, were presented on 
Tuesday afternoon to more people than the Madison Square 
Theater will seat, by Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins-Thompson and Miss 
Mary Thompson, who are wel! known in New York, Boston, and 
other cities as thorough students and capable teachers of the meth- 
ods of the great Frenchman who has revolutionived instruction in 
the dramatic, musical, and the plastic arts. The entertainment 
was an interesting one, a charming one, and deserves such honest 
criticism as is seldom awarded to this sort of teachers’ exhibitions. 

* * 
This evening the winter classes of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmens’ 


School hold their closing exercises. Yesterday and to-day there 


wax figures, 16th, 1850; Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 17th, 1790;/ 


— 


has been a public exhibition of the year's work in mechanical, arch- 
itectural, and freehand drawing; and an interesting show it makes, 
although most of the freehand work is from the flat. This society 
also has winter evening classes, lasting from about the first of Octo- 


ber to the middle of March in stenography and type-writing; and 
if the desires of the new president, Mr. William C. Smith, continue 
to be carried out with the rapidity that has so far marked his ad- 
ministration, this society—one of the oldest and most solid educa- 
tional societies of the city—will soon make itself deeply felt in the 
community by influences beyond its present sphere of the free 
library and reading room and its few evening classes. The indus- 
trial education movement is raising the position, rousing the pride 
of the artisan classes to their proper level among our citizens; and 
now, if ever, is the time for this honorable old organization to come 
out strong for the sons of the hammer. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


According to previous announcement the Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association met in the Cireuit Court room at Galesburg, Friday 
and Saturday, March 16 and17. The session began at the appointed 
time on Friday forenoon. The invocation by Rey. A. R. Thain, 
music by the Glee Club, and the usual enthusiastic address of wel- 
come by Hon. W. D. Aldrich, mayor of Galesburg, constituted the 
opening exercises. 

The president’s address was next in order, and was delivered by 
Prof. E. R. Boyer, of the University of Illinois, in a masterly way. 
Mr. Boyer is full of enthusiasm and never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than on this occasion. 

After the president’s address the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing held at Danville, were read. The president then appointed the 
following committees : 

On Resolutions—Mrs. Mary W. Emery of Peoria County, M. 
Moore of Champaign, and W. S. McKinney of Farmington. 

On Nominations—Superintendent Shawban of Champaign County, 
Mrs. M. E. Gettenny of Galesburg, H. H. Barton of Normal, A. 
C. Butler of Beardstown, N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, and Supt. 
J. G. Benedict of Vermillion County. 

On Auditing—E. E. Rosenberg of Camp Point, Supt. M. P. 
Wright of Falton, and I. C. Stockton of Warren. i 


The afternoon session opened with a beautiful solo,—‘‘ Spring 
Tides,’’"—by Myrta G. Hammond. H. E. Holt of Boston, who 
was to present the subject of music was storm-staid in New York. 
In the absence of Mr. Holt, Professor Housel, teacher of music in 


the tri-city Rock Island, Moline and Davenport, did much to relieve 
the disappointment of the teachers. A vocal solo by Florence FE. 
Spence was loudly applauded. 

The rest of the afternoon was taken up with the subject of ‘‘ In- 
dividual Instruction ’’ versus Class Recitation.”’ J. W. Hayes 
of Urbana favored individual instruction; A. C. Butler of Beards- 
town, class recitation. N. OC. Dougherty of Peoria led the dis- 
cussion. Three-minute speeches followed, and were numerous and 
pointed, The time for adjournment arrived long before each 
teacher present had time to express his opinion. In fact there 
were not over a dozen “ * a chance to tell what they knew, or 
did not know, about it. he question, we think, was decided in 
favor of class recitation. 

The evening session was held in a very large church, but standing 
room could not be had long before the exercises began. 

The male quartette was heartily encored. President Boyer con- 
ducted Dr. Richard Edwards, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to the rostrum, and then brought forward Dr. Newton 
Bateman, president of Knox College. When these two gray-haired 
veterans met, each shaking both hands of the other, there broke 
forth a storm of applause seldom equaled in a teachers’ convention. 
The older members of the association, who had known these emi- 
nent men during the past quarter of a century, could not help 
marking the fact that these great educators, whom the teachers of 
Illinois and of the nation delight to honor, have almost finished 
their work. 

Dr. Edwards spoke briefly on the subject, ‘‘ Watchman, tell us of 
the Night,”’ in his usual vigorous and eloquent style. Dr. Bateman 
delivered a lecture on “ The Teacher,’’ and no one hesitated to 
pronounce it one of the ablest of his efforts. The evening was 
truly most enjoyable. 

After music by the Glee Club the work of the second day was 
begun by the introduction of the subject, ‘‘ The Proper Scope’and 
Fanction of the High School,’ by N. A. Harvey of Pittsfield. 
Mr. Harvey held that the work of the high school leads up to the 
university ; that it is a connecting link between the grammar school 
and the university; that its main work is that of a preparatory 
school. This afforded ample ground for discussion, and right 
merrily was it improved. After the set discussion by the men 
whose names appear on the program,—Frank Hall of Petersburg, 
G. N. Kneeland of Aledo, and H. J. Barton of Normal,—the go- 
as-you-please three-minute discussion was engaged in again much 
to the delight and edification of the audience. ‘The names of those 
who spoke are ‘‘ too numerous to mention,”’ while those who wanted 
to speak but didn’t, are legion. The president was obliged 
to declare the discussion closed so that it would not encroach upon 
the time set apart for Prof. S. A. Forbes, who considered in a very 
able manner the subject of ‘‘ Natural History in the Country 
Schools,’’ 

In the afternoon ‘‘ Some Needs of Our Country Schools’ was 
discussed at length by James Kirk of Woodford County. A slight 
change in the program was made at this point. The discussion that 
was to follow Mr. Kirk’s very thoughtfal paper was postponed 
until after the reading of a clear-cut paper on ‘‘ Manual Training 
in Country Schools,” by Miss Jennie A. Long. The discussion was 
then taken up, including both papers. E. C. Rosseter, Mary W. 
Emery, John S. Cannon, and George W. Ferris discussed the 
needs of country schools under set heads. The three-minute 
discussion brought the day 7 the institute to a close, many having 
barely time enough to catch their trains. 4 

The interest in this meeting never flagged. The usual excellent 
papers were read, but the free discussions were certainly the feature 
of the meeting. Everybody connected with the management did 
his whole duty. The social part was also a great success. All 
went away feeling that this was not only the largest but also the 
most enthusiastic meeting ever held in the state of Illinois. 


— One of the Boston school supervisors recently said: ‘Tama 


peddler. I pick up the best from eyery school that I visit, and 
carry it to others that need it,”’ 
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GEORGIA. 


The 22d annual convention of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Macon, May 
Ist, 2d, and 3d. The following is the program : 

Tuesday, May 1. Forenoon. — Organization ; Ad- 
dress of Welcome, Prof. G. R. Glenn, W. F. College; 
Response by the President; Annual Address of the 
President; Address by Hon. J. 5. Hook, State School 
Commissioner; Paper: ‘ Methods in Geography, 
W. Harper, Superintendent Public Schools, Dalton, 
Ga. ; Short Talks on Class-room Work. 

‘Afternoon. — Memorial Meeting. — Addresses | by 
Rev. H. H. Tucker, D.D., W. H. Baker, W. J. Me- 
Kemie, 8. C. Caldwell, and W. F. Slaton. 

Evening.—Complimentar Entertainment by the 
Faculty and Pupils of Wesleyan F emale College. 

Wednesday. May 2, Forenoon.—Lecture and Heli- 
optican Exhibition, Dr. L. B Clifton, Macon, Ga. ; 
Paper; “ The Three Guides,” J. Harris Chappell, 
Principal Chappell’s Seminary, Columbus, 
Paper: ‘* What Shall we do with En slish Grammar, 
W. J. MeKemie, Supt. Schools. West Point, Ga. ; 
General Discussion: Subject, “ Institutes, How and 
by Whom Conducted.” 

Afternoon. — Department of Superintendence. — 
Paper: * Nature and Extent of Work in Graded Ele- 
mentary Schools,” D. Q. Abbott, Asst. Supt. Bibb 
County Public Schools. 

Evening.— Poem: 

“The Earth its May-Time hath 
So hath the God- Like mind.” 
Mrs. D. P. Woodroof, Public Schools, Newman, Ga. : 
Address, “The Press as a Factor in Education, 
F. H. Richardson, Macon, Ga. se 

Thursday, May 3, Forenoon.— Discussion: Will 
our Elementary Schools be improved by increasing 
the number of skilled male teachers” ; Paper: “ En- 

lish Composition.” Arthur J. O'Hara, Principal St. 
*atrick’s School, Savannah, Ga.; “Twice One is 
One,” W. T. Dumas, Principal High School, Monti- 
cello, Ga.; Paper: ‘ How to Dignify the Schoolmas- 
ter,” J. M. Gannon, Supt. Public Schools, Americus, 
Ga. ; Reports of Committees; Election of Officers. 

Afternoon —Address: “The Individuality of the 
Teacher,” R. W. Smith, President La Grange Female 
College. 


MISSOURI, 


W. T. Carrington, president of the State Asso- 
ciation is doing all in his power to make the next 
meeting at Sweet Springs, June 19, not only the 
largest assemblage of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation ever convened in the state, but also one 
productive of permanent good. Among those who 
will be on the program are President Laws and 
Professor Fisher of the State University; Presi- 
dent Osborne and Professors McGhee and Dann of 
the Normal Schools; Superintendents Warren of 
Hannibal, Richardson of Sedalia; Presidents 
Manguiss of Westminster College, MceGlumphy of 
Ozark College, and Ingalls of Drury College ; 
Prof. N. B. Henry of North Carolina University, 
Superintendent Hailmann of kindergarten fame, 
La Porte, Ind.; Misses Parrish of Springfield 
High School, and Crowe of Kansas City, and Mrs. 


Sanborn of Warrensburg; Professor Krall of 


Washington University, and Principals Fulks of 
Franklin, White of Farmington, Kirk of Rich- 


soak ordered forty dollars’ worth of books for the 


school library. 


INDIANA. 


Prof. T. B. Swartz, for many years superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Elkhart., has re- 
cently been placed in charge of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Chicago. 
Onto. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ohio will send her share of delegates to the 
National Educational Association next July; quite 
a large number have already sent in their names 
for enrollment. 

Prof. F. G. Steele is conducting an art school at 
Byesville. Professor Steele's scholarship and 
ability place him in the front rank in his pro- 
fession. 
Superintendent Corson of Cambridge has just 
completed his excellent series of articles on I'he 
Township System,”’ published in the Ohio Teacher. 
Prof. James H. Poe, of Chillicothe, died re- 
cently. He was a veteran teacher of that county, 
and highly esteemed by all. He was, for a num- 
ber of years, a member of the Ross County Board 
of Examiners. 

Supt. C. F. Palmer, of Dresden, has accepted 
an invitation to read a paper at the National Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco next summer. 

The Pen-Art Herald of Cleveland has changed 
to a weekly. 

The Caldwell Press and the Zanesville Times 
Recorder each sustain an educational department. 
Scio College has an enrollment of over three 
hundred students, and the institution is in a most 
prosperous condition. 

It is generally understood that the trustees of 
Mt. Union College will elect Dr. Edwards of 
Chamberlain Institute, N. Y., at their next ses- 
sion. The salary has been fixed at $3,000 per 
annum. 

A large number of schools will send manuscript 
work to the educational exhibit, to be held at Col- 
umbus next fall. 

VIRGINIA, 

— The bill to convert old William and Mary 
College into a normal school for the education of 
male teachers, passed the State Senate, but was 
defeated in the House of Delegates. 

Dr. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of 


nded by the state superintendent. A literary 
lel with thirty-five members, has been organ- 
i upils. 
Sprague, of Tacine, is suffering 
from a broken wrist, the result of a runaway ac 
cident. 

In the recently issued report of the State Board 
of Health, Superintendent Anderson, of Milwau- 
kee, has a paper showing that a number of normal 
school students spent, on an average, SIX hours in 
school and from four to seven hours in preparation 
of lessons outside of school hours. Prof. 8S. T. 
Gillan, institute conductor of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal, takes Superintendent Anderson to task. He 
says the students were given blanks to fill in an- 
swer to questions put by Superintendent Anderson, 
without knowing that the information thus obtained 
was to beput to any special use, and that the an 
swers given do not fairly represent the true state of 
affairs. Mr. Gillan shows conclusively that the ma- 
jority of the students experience no injury from 
their work. 

The name of Fox Lake Female Seminary has 
been changed to Downer College, in recognition of 
the generosity of the late Judge Downer of Mil- 
waukee, who liberally endowed the institution. 

The Milwaukee Public School Cooking Associ- 
ation reports that classes in cooking have been in 
successful operation in the Seventh Ward School 
since November, and there is a demand for much 
more extended instruction in this direction. 

By special request City Supt. Wm. E. Ander- 
son, of Milwaukee, recently reported to the Board 
of Edueation his views on the pressing need of 
new methods in securing teachers for the city 
schools. The constant changes that are taking 
place in the corps of teachers make it essential that 
a high standard be maintained and that every op- 
portunity for securing the best instructors be im- 
proved. 


WYOMING, 


Hon. John Slaughter has been reappointed ter- 
ritorial superintendent of public schools. 

The children in the schools of Cheyenne have 
decorated the rooms with the stars and stripes. 

Miss Kate Graham, of Port Huron, Michigan, 
who was an efficient teacher in Cheyenne for four 
years, has tendered her resignation to take effect 
April first. Miss Graham will marry Mr. C. P. 
Organ, the well known ranchman and hardware 
merchant. 


public instruction, was prevented by illness from 
attending the recent meeting of the Department | 
of Superintendence in Washington. He is now, 
well and attending to the duties of his office. 
Prof. James H. Peag, Jr., principal of the 
Elba Public School, Richmond, and one of the] 
best known teachers in Virginia, died recently. 
Prof. George R. Perry has been transferred from the 
Navy Hill School in the same city to the vacancy 
caused by Professor Peag’s death; and Mr. John 
P. Thomson has been elected to succeed Professor 


mond, Emberson of Marshall, and Hermann of 
Kansas City; and Commissioners Stephenson of 
Jasper County, and Davisson of Harrison County. 

Springfield will present some good work for the 
exhibit at the State Association. 

It has been suggested that the Missourians in 
California will give Dr. Baldwin an ovation at the 
National Association. No man ever stood nearer 
the Missouri teachers than Dr. Baldwin. 

Principal Tate of Fulton, has accepted a chair 
in Stephens College, and Assistant Pasley is pro- 
moted to the vacancy. 

Professor Sanborn, dean of the agricultural 
college, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect June Ist. 

Professor Fisher of the University will travel 
next year in Europe. 

The county commissioners hold their annual 
meeting at Sweet Springs, immediately after the 
session of the State Association. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
’ The graded schools of the state are now enjoying 
their spring vacation. The next term will begin 
the first of April. 

Miss Mary L. Thayer, for several years a teacher 
in the Red Wing schools, has accepted a position 
in the primary department of the Albert Lea 
schools. 

Minneapolis has made an addition to her high 
school building, costing about $50,000. 

Duluth will, at once, erect a new schoolhouse to 
accommodate from 600 to 700 pupils. It will cost 
$40,000, 

Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, recently 
delivered a fine lecture in that city for the benefit 
of the high school library. 

The Freeborn County Teachers’ Association 
holds meetings every month. 

Blue Earth City, during the present year, has 


Perry in the principalship of the Navy Hill 
School. 

Virginia will spend about $1,500,000 on her 
public schools the current year, and the average 
session will be about seven months, in cities and 
towns more, in many county districts less. 

The people of Virginia are heartily in favor of 
the Blair educational bill, and the General Assem- 
bly, by an almost unanimous vote, passed a reso- 
lution urging the Virginia senators and represent- 
atives in Congress to vote for this bill. Both po- 
litical parties are pledged to the support of this or 
some measure of similar character, and it now 
seems almost impossible for a man to be elected 
to an important office in any part of Virginia who 
is known to be opposed to the principles of the 
Blair educational bill. All the senators and rep- 
resentatives from Virginia are known to be heart- 
ily in favor of the measure. Virginia needs the 
money to educate the people, and especially her 
colored people who have been made voters by the 
Federal Government, without having received that 
training necessary to citizenship. 


WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 


The legislature which has just adjourned, autho- 
rized the Governor to appoint an Arbor Day, to be 
observed by the schools throughout the territory. 

Wyoming boys are not partial to the naval 
academy. No one applied for the vacant position. 

The legislature made but few changes in the 
present school code. It was the intention of the 
committee on education to present an entirely new 
code. A bill based upon the **‘ ideal system’ out- 
lined by ex-Superintendent Smart, of Indiana, in 
his report for 1880, was prepared by J. C. Baird, 
and presented by the committee, three days before 
the session closed. Owing to a press of other 
matters it was not possible to give the bill the at- 
tention it deserved, consequently it was laid over. 
A substitute was offered but not received. 

The Territorial Teacher’s Institute, with its 
powers concerning courses of study, text-books, 
and teachers’ certificates was abolished, and county 
institutes authorized, Each county appropriates 
annually $100 for the payment of such instructors 
as the county superintendent may employ. 
Teachers employed at the time the institute is held 
are to be allowed their regular salary while at- 
tending it. 

The matter of selecting textbooks is left to a 
territorial board consisting of the city and county 
superinterdents. Books once adopted cannot be 
changed oftener than once in five years. Each 
district is free to select its course of study. The 
high schools will shape their courses to join the 
university course. The limit of taxation for school 
purposes was raised from three mills to ten mills 
on the dollar. A general law authorizing school 
districts to bond themselves was passed. This was 
done that Cheyenne might issue bonds which were 
voted last year for the erection of another school 
building, the fourth in the city. 


Two brick buildings, each two stories high, will 
take the place of the gymnasium of Racine Col- 
lege. One of them will be 35x 100 feet, and the 
other 50 x 100 feet. 

Beloit College is trying to secure $60,000 for a 
building for the preparatory department. 

Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oshkosh Normal, who 
has been kept from his classroom work by sickness, 
_ so far recovered as to be able to return to 

uty. 

The Whitewater High School, uuder the care 
of Prin. W. D. Gibson, is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The attendance is about 60; the library has 
been enlarged by the addition of standard refer- 


The second pamphlet of information has just 
been issued by the university. It shows about 70 
students and a faculty of 7. 

President Hoyt is laying the foundation for a 
thorough course. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


— The Colby alumni association of Portland 
and vicinity held its second annual dinner in that 
city the 15th inst. 

— In accepting his re-election to the superin- 


put steam heating apparatus into the schoolhouse 


ence books, and by the entire list of books recom- 


tendency of the schools of Portland, Mr. Thom 
Tash said he should be a candidate for the office 


but once more. In thus stating that he might be 
a candidate next year, he could not be understood 
as soliciting the votes of the board, as five out of 
eight members constituting the board will close 
their present term of office before the next elec- 
tion of superintendent. 

— Two hundred and fifty dollars have been 
added to the endowment of the Fullonton profes- 
sorship of Bates College, by the Hen. C. W. Tal- 
pey of Farmington, N. H. 

— The Maine State College faculty will recon- 
sider their decision prohibiting the co lege “ nine” 
from entering the Maine college league this season. 

— The services of Mr. O. Howard Perkins in 
the Free High School of Kennebunk Depot seem 
to be very thoroughly appreciated, judging from 
the method in which he was recently ** watched, 
chained, and charmed ”’ by his pupils. It was an 
elegant gold watch, a very pretty chain, and a 
most appropriate charm. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Prof. E. T. Quimby, of Hanover, who was 
recently stricken with paralysis, is slowly improv- 
ing. 

oe The superintendent of schools at Nashua is, 
ex officio, a member of al] committees of the Board 
of Education, except finance. 

— The Holderness Episcopal School for boys 
has seventy-five students. 

— Miss Helen Hood, of Milford, has gone to 
Louisville. 

— Supt. O. S. Williams, of Nashua, has intro- 
duced the clock-dial thermometer in the Spring 
Street School. They are a vast improvement on 
the old kind.——In many of the schools the black- 
boards have been enlarged by placing the upper 
molding higher, thus giving room for many im- 
portant exercises which heretofore could not be 
indulged in.——Miss Linona B. Flagg, who is in 
charge of the new drawing room that has been 
opened this term for the senior and junior classes 
of the high school, is meeting with most gratify- 
ing success.——Recently the city purchased 135 
pairs of dumb-bells for use in the Spring Street 
School. Miss Smilley conducts the daily drill with 
an efficiency and thoroughness that is highly com- 
mendable. 

— Portsmouth has established a training school 
for teachers. 

— Betsy R. Lang, of Massachusetts, has be- 
queathed to Dartmouth $5,000 to establish a 
scholarship, which will bear her name. 

The people of Milford are agitating the ques- 
tion of at once building a union schoolhouse at an 
estimated cost of $25,000. 

— W. A. Robinson has been unanimously re- 
elected principal of the Franklin High School for 
the year beginning September, 1888. This is Mr. 
Robinson’s eighth annual election. 


VERMONT. 


— The storm had a very disastrous effect on the 
schools of the state. In nearly all towns the schouls 
were abandoned on Tuesday, and on Monday and 
the remaining days the majority of the scholars 
were unable to attend. This will lower very per- 
ceptibly the percentage of attendance for the year. 

— The thirty-fifth annual course of lectures of 
the medical department of the State University 
has opened. The address was delivered by Pres- 
ident Buckham, who was followed by J. H. Wood- 
ward, M.D., who gave the first lecture. One 
hundred students were present. 

— Goddard Seminary, Barre, continues to be 
popular and successful. During the closing term 
over one hundred students were in attendance, and 
the prospect for the future is gratifying. 

— This being the month of town meetings, the 
Brandon High School students were given a lesson 
in practical civics. After attending the regular 
March meeting, they resolved themselves into a 
town and held a regular town meeting of their 
own, paying due attention to all legal forms. One 
entire afternoon-was spent in the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of other proper business, 
—the best possible exercise in the rights and duties 
of citizenship. 

— Peacham Academy has over eighty students 
for the spring term, and as usual is prospering 
greatly. 

— The present graduating class of the Benning- 
ton High School is the largest on record. 

— Professor Howe of the North Bennington High 
School has just completed his fiftieth term and 
seventeenth year with that school. On Friday, 
the 16th, he was summoned to a surprise reception, 
and was congratulated and his long service re- 
viewed and praised by Prof, W. W. Ranney, of 
Williams College, who, in behalf of the alumni of 
the school, presented him with an elegant, massive 
water service as a token of their regard and in ap- 
preciation of his faithful and unselfish labors in 
their behalf. This is a proper recognition of 
Prof. Howe’s work, who has been untiring in his 


efforts to improve the school under his charge. 


DO YOU KNO 


Wright’s Nature Reader? 
If not, you should send 25 cents for sample copy of either book. Though published very recently, 


Language Lessons | 


the public schools of several cities have already been adopted one or both books. Every examiner 
pronounces them just what the schools need. Send for samples and see for yourself. Sample | 


pages of the Language Lessons sent free. 


HEATH & CO., Publishe: 


lens than three years is that the book furnishes 
which will commend themselves to all who have a 


THE REASON WHY 


a large number of exercises of practical character 


t heart the mental development and business success 


of their pupils, It contains no catch problems. Introduction price, 75 cents, Sample sent on receipt 


of 60 cents to any teacher ordering at once, and mentioning this Journal. 


"s, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


THE ISLAND SUMMER 


Weeks, July 16 to Aug. 3, 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 5 Werks, July 16 to Aug. 17. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, . 


Low price for board and for tuition : 


Send for full circulars of information 


to BENJAMIN W, PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica 


| 20 Departments— 30 Instructors. 


the finest equipment — large buildings of its own - 


Plain, Mass., or to WILLIAM A, MOWRY, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


THE OLDEST of the Summer Schools and THE BRST. 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. The Very Best Location. 


the best organized for real work, with eminent specialists as instructors. 
President, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Mar. 29, 1888. 


OF EDUCATION. 


North Bennington is to be congratulated in having 
and retaining so suceessful a teacher. E. 

— A reunion of the former students and friends 
of the Orange County Grammar School and State 
Normal School is to be held at Randolph Center. 
at some time during the summer of 1888. Postal 
cards containing the following are being widely 
cireulated by Mr. Edward Conant of Randolph, 
who is chairman of the committee having the 
matter in charge: Please reply to the following 
questions: (1) When (at the close of this school 
year, June 22, or in July or August) would you 
choose to have the reunion? (2) Will you attend 
it? (3) In ease you cannot be present, will you 
write us, stating when and how long you were in 
school here, and giving reminiscences of your 
school life and schoolmates here? (4) Will you 
send us, soon, the names and post-office addresses of 
as many of the students of your day as you can? 

— We have lately seen a copy of Vermont 
Aeademy Life, a paper published by the students 
of Vermont Academy. It is one of the brightest 
and best academy papers we have ever seen. It 
is a wonder why more schools do not adopt this 
method of bringing out some of the latent faculties 
of the pupils. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the, Essex 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Salem, April6. The following is the p : 

Forenoon, 10.00.— Geography,” Mrs. & 
Smith, East Boston. 

10.45.—** Practical Questions.” 

11.10.—* The Literature of our Boys and Girls,” 
Mr. James M. Sawin, Principal Point Street School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Afternoon, 2.00.— The Relation of ‘ Arbor Day’ to 
Publie Schools,” Mr. L. W. Russell, Principal of 
Bridgham School, Providence. R. I. 

2.45.—" Practical Questions.” 

3.10. Reading,” with Illustrative Examples; 
Prof. J. Addison Tuck, Boston School of Oratory. 

EK. H. Lorp, Wolfborough, N. H., Pres. 
X. D, TINGLEY, Gloucester, Sec’y. 

N. B.— All county railroads will issue round trip 
_— at reduced rates, to those attending the con- 
vention. 


WASTED LIVES 

are seen all around. This should not beso. All 
ean get on well if they will but look out for the 

ood chances which are offered. Those who take 

old of our new line of business can make $1 per 
hour and upwards, easily and pleasantly. You 
can do the work and live at home. Both sexes, 
all ages. We start you free, and put you on the 
road to fortune. No special ability or training re- 
quired. Any one can do the work. Write at 
once and learn all; then should you conclude not 
to go to work, no harm is done. Address Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of | 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. Anew and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOST 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have been asked by the authorities to recom- 
mend teachers for the following positions to begin in 
September: 

Prineipalship and Supt.— $1600; man must be able 
to introduce the subject of Temperance and ene 
into all the schools ; high grade of scholarship re- 

uired; three Principalships and Supts , $1000; one 

igh School Principal, $1000 ; must be man of first- 
class ability, and with one or two years successful 
experience ; High School Principal, $900, a youn 
married man; High School Assistant, English 
branches, lady, salary, $725 ; another similar posi- 
tion, $750; High School Assistant, teacher of German 
and Literature, $550; High School Assistant, $500; 
High School Assistant, teacher of Sciences, $450. 

Grammar Positions — two in Colorado, $650; two 
in Texas, $500; five in Michigan, $550; threein Iowa, 
$500 ; twoin Kansas, $400 ; two in Wisconsin, $450. 

Intermediate Positions—two in Colorado, $600 ; 
two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, $500; Two in 
oa $500; one in Kansas, $400; twoin Wisconsin, 
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Primary Positions —two in Texas, $600; two in 
Colorado, $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 
Michigan, $550; 4in Iowa, $500; one in Dakota, $450. 

College Positions — Latin, French, and German, 
Native German lady wanted, Female College; Greek 
and Latin in Methodist College ; Latin and Greek, 
small college and low salary; German and French, 
small Western College, lady wanted ; French and 
German in a Southern College, Methodist preferred ; 
Mathematics, College in Missouri; Sciences and 
Book-keeping, salary,$1200, church member preferred 
(college of good standing). 

Primary and Kindergarten Training Teacher for 
a Western City — Assistant in an Academy in the’ 
East, $600, gentleman; Drawing and Mathematics, 
High School in Illinois, $450; Director of Vocal 
Music and Concerts, $1200, in the West; Tonic-Sol- 
fa, Public School, $750; Elocution and yy 
college in Texas; Book-keeping in a College in 
Missouri; Shorthand, Academy in Illinois; Partners 
in four Normals and Colleges, the amount required 
about $1000in each. Partner in Educational Journal, 
clearing $200 a month. Yale graduate for first-class 
Western Academy, $1000. 

We have been asked to recommend teachers for 
each of the above positions. This list will be rapidly 
increased during the next four weeks. We shall be 

lad to hear trom any teacher qualified for either of 

e above positions. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


— “ Boil it down ’’ is time-honored advice to all 
who intend putting their thoughts on paper. The 
editors of The Teachers’ and Students’ Library 
have succeeded so well in condensation that they 
have placed before the teacher a complete cyclo- 
pedia in one octavo volume of 532 pages. It con- 
tains, besides the common branches, the sciences, 
echool Jaw, civil government, mythology, parlia- 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at San Francisco, July 17th to 


mentary usages, general literature, ete. It is pub-| 20th, 1888. should see th > 
lished by T. S. DENISON, Chicago. Price, only Ge RETURN 
$3.00. PORTION of their tickets, as issued them 
. at Council Bluffs, Pacific Junction, Atchi- 
We will print your name and ad- 
UN COVERED. for only |son, Kansas City, or St. Louis, READ 
age stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, * - 
fer; THE RETURN TRIP from SAN 
ames are inthis Directory often receive that which it purchased, | FRANCISCO via THE SHAST A 
dollars worth of agente, This ROUTE (the all rail line between San 


tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the standard Agents'Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it, Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature wil! flow to 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the mostreliable 


Francisco and Portland, Ore.), PORT- 
LAND, TACOMA, and the NORTHERN 


firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- is 3 

ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make P A C I F I C RAILROAD. This 1s the 
over ten thowsand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 

to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who NE ws NE 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money ONLY ALL RAIL LI to the YELLO TO. 


easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
on FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine, 


Vacancies for Sept., 1888, 


28 High School positions,—11 for gentlemen and 
17 for ladies. 
«9 College Professors, including the departments 


of ~ apne Mathematics, Languages, and Ped- or call on 7 Ee est ticket age nt, any 
agogics. 


41 Primary, Grammar, and Intermediate, for ladies. authorized representative of this company, 


2:3 Specialistsin Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
5 Training Teachers for State Normals. or 
3 Principals of Intermediate Departments in State 
Normals. 
Ward Principals. 
7 Lady Principals or Preceptresses, for Colleges 
and Academies. 
We beg to say to teachers that our vacancies 
come direct from employers. This is of itself a guar- 


NATIONAL Park, and the only one of the 
TRANS-ConTINENTAL lines running Drinine 
Caks. 

For full information as to the rates, 
tickets, copies of YELLOWSTONE PARK 
maps, 1888, WoNDERLAND, etc., address 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., 
Northern Pacifie Railroad, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Educational Toy Money, 
FISHER’S PATENT. 


The only educational money allowed and approved 
by the United States Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 
removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL WORD BUILDER. 


A new set of letter cards, comprising more than 
200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, 
numerals, punctuation marks, ete. The most prac- 
tical thing yet published. Each set in a strong paper 


box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
pestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO.,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


antee that the teachers recommended by us are en- 
titled to respectful consideration. 

Vacancies are now ues in daily. Send at once 
for circulars and blank, and note carefully our plan 


“4 Splendid Vindication of Christianity.” 


of work. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Amherst Summer School, 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


B y GEORGE PARK FISHER, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. 


Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 


12mo Cloth - 


50 cents. 


in Zarly English, Old French, Chemistry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 
Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 


Prof. Fisher, in this exceedingly able essay, presents us with the most profound and broadest generali- 
zation on that most important subject; the Hvidences of Christianity. 


It is a resumé of Christianity in its 


on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE 


» Amherst, Mass. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 


historical as well as doctrinal aspects; concise, clear, and rich in facts and suggestion. It is at once in 
structive and edifying, and it enables the reader to give a reason for the faith that isin him. To read it 
carefully crystallizes into aconnected and beautiful whole the chaotic information ordinary readers usually 
have on the facts, evidences and doctrine ofour religion. The growth of the study of Christian evidences in 
colleges and schools. as a necessary branch of education, calls for an able but concise treatment of the sub- 
ject suitable for purposes of instruction. For this the work is well fitted, by reason of its great simplicity 
of language. the clearness of its analysis, and the handy form in which it is issued. Attention is called to 
its especial adaptability to the needs of college and school teachers, who desire a concise (and comprehen- 
sive manual for the study of Christian evidences, and who find other works on the subject too advanced or 


ORVILLE BREWER, : Manager. 


NEWPORT, R. L., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, (888. 
be offered from all the princi- 


will 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
“City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary worid. For bulletins partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 5, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport, R. J. 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 


too diffuse for work in the class-room. 


THE EVANGELIST.—“ We know not where else 


is to be found within the same compass so able and 
perspicuous a setting forth and interblended defence 
of this great theme.’ 


THE HERALD AND PRESBYTER —“ It isa very 


clear and satisfactory answer to the oft-repeated infi- 


del anieaiene. It isa sober and dispassionate discus- 
sion of the subject, and ought to be widely circulated 
and read.” 

THE SCOTSMAN. — “ It cannot fail to be exten- 
sively useful. It ought to be sent in thousands 
through the community.” 


** Ci will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Corr eis solicited, inreference 
to copies for examination and terms of introduction, from all desiring a tbook on Christian Evidences, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : PUBLISHERS, 


743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE OF 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
\ BRANCH. 

Best opportunity for perfecting yourself in French 
or German conversation. All day’s practice, with 
Lessons by the best of native teachers only. Special 
Normal course for teachers. Expense low. Send for 
circulars to THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
23 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 
A person of fair education who wishes to io 
experience in teaching, and wiil consider board an 


equivalent for services, may address 
’ G., Box 67, AMENTA, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


For a desirable position in a Massachusetts town, a 
lady teacher, a graduate from a Normal School, who 
—_ to give instruction in Cooking and Sewing. 


is 
alary $500. Apply to 
Salary $ PPRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


The Teacher’s 
and Student’s 


! tion Books” rise, fall, and disappear, 


At the head of all works for teachers, as its CTicaL Ete for six years conclusively proves, 


NTENDENTS! 


@ne Vol... Octavo, 
532 pp., clear print. 


| PRICE: 


pages, circulars, etc., free. 


COMPREHEN 
RELIABLE! 
or teaching and examination, there is nothing to be compared ~—_ 


s of teachers, the entire educational press and by 20 sS/TA’T 
We can not give here even a few of the best of these testimoni- 


Cloth, Beveled Boards, 
Library Leather, 


Library,”—the best of all books for 


ves It is the one book which good teach- 


t methods of the best teachers, 
Marble Edges, 


$3.00 
8.76 


WANTED EVERYWHERE. In spite of the large sale, there 4s still plenty of good terri- 
tory. The book sells all the better where some copies have already 


AGENTS. 


en sold to recom- 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prize of $10 to the teacher finding the larg 

est number of grammatical errors in onr boo 

of testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one 

ACHERS? PERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
EACHERS’ CO-O0 

. 170 State Street, CHICAGO. ' 


A 


Ann Arbor Summer 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


Twenty lectures will be given. Tuition fee, $10.00. 
exceed $20.00. Send for circulars to L. C. Mf 
N.J., or, L. BR. MALSEY, Supt. of Schools, 


LL, Lawrenceville Sch 


School of Pedagogy. 


ition and board will not 
The whole expense for ool, Lawrenceville, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


- - 


Teachers of Botany! 


Please address our M/CROSCOPE 
DEPARTMENT for SPECIAL RATES 
on Magnifiers, 
PLANT PRESSES, 
; Botanical Collecting Cases, 
&c., 
Age for class use, stating number required. 


Our compleie Catalogue “ B” will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 
Makers of the ACME MicroscoPEs, &c., 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Book L. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Book IIL., the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 


45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the 8 Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 


924 Chestnut Street, prepared especially for this purpose. 
PHILADELPHIA, Address F. H. GILSON, 159 HicH BosToN, 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Recent Publications. 
i Prict. 
Author. Pubdlisher. 
f English = - - - - Hyde DC Heath & Co, Boston. = 

of Sirs, Godolphin, Evelyn A D F Randolph & Co, 
Elijah: His Life Times, - - 1.50 

tired Word, - - - 
A Story of the Mines, - Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

The Invasion of the Crimea, 
English Writers, Volume Il. - Marley Cassell & Co., N. Y., 150 
J B Lippincott Co., Phila., 3.00 
Porter Gunter The Home Publishing Co., N. 
The Fallot New France, - - Puqnam's Seve, 1.50 
City of New York, - Te 
our Text hook onthe Civil Govt. of the U.S. True & Dickinson Leech, Banbore Bost 
The Letters of Charles Lamb, (2 vols.) - AC rms jon, 126 
J f Booka, - - - Co. 
Bhners of Preceia under Frederick the Great, Tuttle Houghton, Mifflin & Co Boston 00 
The Fighting Verge, - - - Markham 1:50 

festitutes of Christian History, A.C. Mc( lurg & Co Chicago 
Tha - Price T Peterson & Bro., Phila., 
Songs of Tuscany, - - - - Alexander John Wiley & Sons, N. 

The Early Life of Samuel Rogers, - - - - Clayden Roberts Bros., Boston, . 


WE desire to invite the special attention of all 
the readers of the JOURNAL who are interested 
in Summer Schools, to the announcement of the 
Berlitz School of Languages, Summer Course, 
which is to hold a session at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, under the personal supervision of Prof. 
N. A. Joly, the vice-president of the Berlitz 
School of Languages. ‘The school is open from 
June 1 to September 1, and students may enter at 
any period, and make arrangements for any length 
of time. Those taking the regular course may 
have an average of six-hours lessons and exercises 
daily, and at least one lecture weekly. There 
will be classes for both beginners and advanced 
students, To people who desire to prepare for 
teaching the languages special lectures on the 
methods of imparting the foreign languages will 
be given, and the students found capable of giving 
instruction will be awarded diplomas. All public 
or private teachers are admitted to this course 
free of charge. The professors of the school are 
the best of native teachers only, and, belonging to 
the regular faculty of the Berlitz Schools, have 
had a long and successful experience in teaching 
languages. Students may be assured to hear and 
be taught only the purest and most correct pro- 
nunciation. Asbury Park, N. J., is a charming 
village by the sea, forty-five miles south of New 
York, just below Long Branch. For full iofor- 


mation apply to the Berlitz School of Languages, 
23 West 23d street; after May 1, at their new 
quarters, 25th Street, Broadway and Fifth Ave., 
opposite Worth Monument, New York. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
— UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

al Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


Tue AMHERST (MAss.) SUMMER Scuoon 
OF LANGUAGES.— By reference to a card in 
the JOURNAL of this week it will be seen that tle 
Summer School of Languages at Amherst College, 
begins its twelfth session on Monday, July 2, at 
9 o’clock, a.m., and it will continue five weeks to 
August 3. William L. Montague, M.A., Profes- 
sor of French, Italian, and Spanish, in Amherst 
College, is the director, assisted by twenty-four 
expert instructors, and /ive special lecturers. In- 
struction will be given in French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Early English, Syntax, and Literature. 
In French and German there are three grades of 
classes, and three classes in each grade, besides 
classes for children. There will be circles for re- 
view and familiar conversation; also French and 
German tables, at which a teacher will preside. 
Having five or six hours of daily oru/ practice with 
experienced and highly cultured native teachers, 
upils are able to gain greater. familiarity with a 
loathe in five weeks, than is possible in ordinary 
schools during as many months. The instruction 
will be based on the oral, or inductive method, 
combined with grammar and exercises. The lan- 
guage to be learned will be the medium of commu- 
nication between teacher and pupil. The location 
of this school is unsurpassed. The village of Am- 
herst is one of the most beautiful and healthful in 
Massachusetts. It is situated upon an elevation 
commanding an extensive view of the charming 
and picturesque valley of the Connecticut. The 
fine college buildings, in which the school will be 
held, are admirably located. Professor Montague, 
who succeeded Dr. Sauveur in the management, 

proven himself a skillfal director, and the 
reputation of the school has steadily improved, 
It is endorsed by Prest. Julius H. Seelye, Prof. 
» ee, ler, and other leading professors of col- 
leges. This school brings facilities for acquiring 
the modern languages to American students with- 
out going to Evrope, at less expense, and with 
better results in some respects. Send to Prof. 
Wm. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., for circular 
and program. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex , al! ages. Coste| 
outiit Terms FREE. Address, TRUK & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— German Crown Prince—‘‘ What is the matter 
with me, anyhow ?”’ 
— Expert Physician—‘‘ Cancer.” 
— Crown Prince— ‘‘ Well, why don’t you cure 
it, then ?”’ 
Expert Physician—‘‘ Can’t, sir.”” 
— Somerville Journal. 


appeared of late, 
oT the American Teacher. 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
including two capital new Farces), embracing 
ENTIMENT, Humor, CHARACTER anv 
Dramatic Sketcues, Diatect, Revicious ann 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS in fact just what y l 


ANO 
k 
PLAYS tng frnarch Sociable or Fuses, heatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. Bookseller Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rates and List or CONTENTS of all the Numbers sent preg. 
240 Pages, only jo Cts. — Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


No, of Garret's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Seri 


CHEAP Edition ONLY $1,75, JUST OUT, 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! 
“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” wanes 


WANTED. 
: ~ “*Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatu ral things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 


= ALLE iti of tt: “Delicions humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Full of genuine wit,”— 
| humor.” —S. S Cox, “ Keenest sarcasm"”— Observer, 
| amusing."—Rose E, Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, Sitterest satire 
= coated with exhilarating fun."—Rev../.P. Newman,D.D. Agents Coining Money Fast. 
& FOR BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD BROS., PHILADA. or BOSTON. 


Good News for 


VALUABLE PREMI Ever Offered 


to Teachers. 
All have been deeply interested in the articles by Dr. L. R. Klemm which have 
“of and Nehich will continue to appear, in the Journal of Hducation and 
We have just made arrangements with the publishers, 


— After trying numerous so-called eatarrh reme-|hy which we are enabled to send every one of our subscribers, FREE OF COST, a 


dies and receiving no benefit I was finally induced copy of 


to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and after using one 
bottle I take great pleasure in recommending it to 
all sufferers from catarrh.—N. L. Gorton, with 
S. Gorton & Co., Gloucester, Mass. 

I was a sufferer from catarrh for fifteen years 
with distressing pain over my eyes. The disease 
worked down upon my lungs. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with gratifying results. Am appar- 
ently cured.—Z. C. Warren, Rutland, Vt. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. 


— The student who translated, ‘‘ Des Lied von 


der Clocke,’’—‘‘ He lied about the clock,’’ was acher, is accomm 
of his duties and in acquiring a understanding of 
education to life. It sets forth the art of teachi q 

forth the art of living by illustrious exam 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth-| c-darians, can afford 


not a member of the senior class. 


ing Syrup should always be used when children are 


DR. KLEMOWS NEW BOOK, 


“Educational Topics of the Day: 
Chips from a Teacher's Workshop.” 


PRICE, $1.50. 


“At last there is one practical book on education which is within the reach of the com 


odated to his needs and is sure to guide him gorreshy, i ebtainin, 


ng much as Franklin’s utobiography’ sets 
ple. No teacher, not even the teacher of the a-b- 
neglect reading it.’’— BosTON HERALD. 


All we ask you to do is, to send us the name of one new subscriber to the Journat 


cutting teeth, | Itrelioves the little sufferer at ones) ether with $2.50, or three new subscribers to the AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly, 


it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 


child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as| $1.00 a year), together with $3.00, and we will forward the book. 


‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 


If you believe in the JouRNAL and believe that it has been of value and a help to 


SE Sr ade Gok aaa you, then will you not ask some of your fellow teachers who may not know of its merits 


pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

— ‘* What is wanted in this country,’’ said the 
bride as she examined the wedding presents, ‘‘ is 
silver service reform; that set is plated.’’ 


to try the JouRNAL for a year, that they may receive the same benefits. 
Don’? DELAY, but send in your order at once, and you will receive by return mail, 
postpaid, a book that you will prize as one of the treasures in your library. 


Address all orders to NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED TEACHERS to buy 

* THE LAMSON PENCIL 

SHARPENER, formerly sold by the Dixon 

Pencil Company for $2.50, now sold at $1.50, 

including two extra cutters, clap and cutter clearers. 

This is the cheapest and best machine on the mar- 

ket. Sent to any address by express on receipt of 
price. STAR WEG CO., 

CENTRAL SQ., LYNN, MASS. 

v0 LAPU Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

® Headquarters for all pub- 

lications relating to the International Language. 

Handbook of Volapiik, by Chas. E. Sprague. $1.00, an 

Abridged Grammar of Volapiik, by Prof. Kerckhofts, 

adapted to the use of English-speaking people by Karl 

Dornbusch, 20 cents. 

AN EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE UNIVERSAL 

LANGUAGE. By K. A. LINDERFELT, Librarian of 

the Milwaukee Public Library. Cloth, 75c.; paper, 


50 cts. Any book or periodical mailed on receipt of 
retail price, less 10 per cent. Send for quotations. 


8. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 


“Gives Parents Information of the 
Best Schools,” 


The Manager of the NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION is much gratified by the expressed sat- 
isfaction of parents whose sons and daughters have 
been placed in schools by his advice. He claims to 
know where the best schools are. No charge for 
such information. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE RIGHT MAN, 


Who has $75 or $100 to invest in school furniture, 
may mg a consent Private school, in a New Eng- 
own, ylelding a net annual ineco 7 
$800. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, with fine bui ding and ample 
srounds, ——y adapted to a first-class boys’ 

varding school. prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


WANTED, 


For September, 1888, in a family school in a lar 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and English Literature. The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


GOOD ATLAS. 


ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. In one large quarto vol., 11x14 inches in 
size, containing more handsomely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than ever 
before found in an Atlas selling at less than $10.00, Also an index of over 5,000cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth, price $2.00; postage 30c. 


An enlarged edition, giving a total of 112 pages of finely en- 
graved and colored maps. It now leads any $10.00 Atlas in the field. 
“Five dollars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half a gift.” 
—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. “A most comprehensive and 
useful work and at a price one-fifth of that usually charged.”—WMail, 
W O rt h 1 O Chicago. “Is equal, if not 

= superior, to atlases published 
heretofore for $10.00.”— Post, Pittsburgh. “Handsome, convenient 
and attractive ; contains all the latest additions to geographica) know!- 
edge.” —Press, Albany. “It leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
maps. It is a magnificent book.”—Ohristian Standard, Cincinnati. 
“ Handsome and so marvelously cheap that it will doubtless find an im- 
mense pyprternce: Philadelphia. “A marvel of art, of informa- 
tion, and of price.”—Church Press, New . 
York City. “Is just the kind for which PPYICE $ “4 
there is a real need.” — Press, Philadelphia. “It is one of the marvels of 
cheapness for which American readers are already much indebted to this 
publisher.”—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. “Admirable maps, hand- 
somely engraved and printed in colors.”—Christian Advocate, Pitts- 
burgh. “Its maps really cover the solid globe. It is one of the mam- 
moth ten-dollar works that Mr. Alden expects to make money by selling 
for two dollars.” —Christian Leader, Boston. “ Besides giving a map 
for every country of any importance—and many of these maps are well 
executed and contain the latest geographical data—every considerable 
town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country, where situated, 
and the latitude and longitude.”— The Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 

THE EARTH FOR 25 CENTS! Don’t confuse the above great 
quarto Atlas with Apten’s Hanpy Arias or THe Worzp, which sells 
(sells like “ hot cakes”!) for 25 cents; postage, 4c. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for April comes freighted 
as usual with the richest literary matters. We 
have read every number of this monthly since it 
started, over thirty years ago, and its bound vol- 
umes have an honored place in our home library. 
The great authors of the past and present have 


been its contributors. The present number con- 
tinues the refreshing story of ‘‘ Yone Santo, a 
Child of Japan,’’ by E. H. House, also the second 
part of Henry James's charming ‘‘Aspern Papers,’’ 
which are written in a felicitous style. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell furnishes a thoughtful article on 
**English Faith in Art.”” D. O. Kellogg treats 
of *‘ Socialism in France and Germany,”’’ in a bio- 
phical critique of Ferdinand Lassalle’s life. 
ohn Fiske, the prince of American historical 
writers, treats of ‘‘ The First Crisis of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.’”” James Russell Lowell’s new 
volume of poems is reviewed by a discriminatin 
pen. The poetry of this number is of mark 
excellence. Few recent poems are worthy of such 
commendation as ** Turner’s Old Téméraire,’’ by 
James Russell Lowell, a fresh and stirring com- 
position. Arlo Bates, in his best vein, contributes 
**To My Infant Son,’’ and Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich supplies three stanzas, entitled ‘‘ Brownell.’’ 
Teachers and students of American literature can- 
not afford to do without the Aét/antic Monthly. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The Magazine of Art for April has for its 
frontispiece a striking photogravure from a paint- 
ing by Luke Fildes, R.A., called ‘‘ Venetians.’’ 
The opening article on ‘‘ The Language of Line,”’ 
by Walter Crane, with eight illustrations, is one 
of special interest to teachers of drawing in both 
private and public schools, as well as to artists. 
Mr. Crane shows that an outline drawing can give 
the character and construction of a plant, more 
clearly and emphatically than a shaded drawing 
ora photograph. This statement, and his admir- 
able illustrations effectually refute the common 
idea that there is no such thing as an outline in 
nature. The other papers are upon ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Art and the National Gallery,’’ by Sir 
James D, Linton; ‘* The Forest of Fontainebleau : 
Winter,’’ with six engravings, by A. Lepire; 
** Art Patrons — Pencils,’’ by Miss M. F. Robin- 
son; ‘‘ The City Art Gallery of Manchester, Eng- 
land,”’ with many excellent engravings; ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of English Art’’; the portrait of Napoleon 
L., and other matters of rare interest to the artist 
and educator. The notes at the end of the num- 
ber are full, and cover everything of importance 
that has transpired in the art world, since the 
last issue of this valuable magazine. Cussell & 
Co., New York, 35 cents a number; $3.50 a year, 
in advance. 


— The American Magazine for March, has for 
its opening article a well written and finely illus- 
trated description of ‘‘ Michimackinack,’’ one of 
the most interesting spots in the region of our 

t lakes. Hereit was, according to the ancient 
fadian legend of creation, that Adam and Eve 
were first placed. Dwight Benton follows with a 
biographical sketch of Minnicuccia, a venerable 
woman of Rome who has for sixty years served as 
a model for artists. Professor Hamlin gives the 
second chapter in ‘‘ Boy Life on the Prairies.’’ 
Joel Benton, in ‘‘ An American Palace of De- 
light,’’ contributes a most interesting account of 
the seaside institute which the Warner Brothers 
have established for the benefit of their many 
woman employees. ‘‘An Hour with the Author 
of ‘ Thanatopsis,’ ’’ by George Newell Lovejoy, is 
an account of a most fascinating chat. Z. L. 
White contributes an able paper on ‘‘ The Anar- 
chists.”” There is a chapter of ‘‘ Olivia Dela- 
plaine,”’ and a readable story by Tobe Hodge, be- 
side the departments for the month which contain 
valuable criticisms, etc. New York: American 
Magazine Company. 


— Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illustrated by 
Mr. G. A. Frost, who accompanied Mr. Kennan 
on his trip through Asiatic Russia, will begin in 
the May Century. Their appearance has been de- 
ferred on account of the author’s desire to group 
in preliminary papers,—the last of which appears 
in the April Century,—an account of the condi- 
tions and events in Russia directly related to the 
exile system. This system is now to be minutely 
described and elaborately pictured; and by way 
of preface to the first illustrated paper Mr. Ken- 
nan will, in a brief statement, answer the question 
. as to how he came to enter upon his arduous and 
somewhat perilous investigations, and why he and 
his companion were accorded such extraordinary 
facilities by the Russian Government itself. In 
the April Century Mr. Kennan writes of ‘‘ The 
Russian Penal Code.”’ 


— Lend a Hand for March presents a variety 
of matter stimulative of benevolent work. Not- 


able articles are ‘‘ The Prevention of Pauperism,”’ 
by Thomas C. Amory; a biographical sketch of 

elen Keller, by M. Anagnos; ‘* The Home for 
Working Girls,’’ by ward E. Hale. The 
rules for presiding at meetings will be found most 
helpful to ladies for whose benefit they are given ; 
and the two stories, “ Priscilla’s Exile,’ and 
**Me and Jim”’ are very readable. The depart- 
ments of Reports and Intelligence are exceed- 
ingly valuable features of the publication. 


— Contents of Shakespeariana for March : ‘‘Bib- 
liography of First Folios in New York City,’’ by 
William H. Fleming; ‘‘ The Bacon-Shakespeare 


LYDXA E. 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and W 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


WANTED 


one for Latin and Arithmetic, in a State Normal School : 
which may rise tog1000. Three 
engagement made éarly. Politica 
received from this advertisement, 
ber. In New York State we always have many vacancies 
show superior record. Thus we brought the a A 

Union hool from Alabama ; 
elected, from Pennsylvapvia. We send a 
the current is toward us rather than away from us, on the 


ideas, vigor, and sound judgment can have a rare opportunity b 
must 

rincipals for Pennsylvania schools at #8 
Economy and History in a western university,—probably filled before replies are 
Several lady assistants in Arizona, at salaries from $700 upward. for 

, and we often brin 
cipal of the Potsdam Normal 
of Porter School, Syracuse, from California; of the Palmyra Union School just 
ood many New York teachers away, too, but ou the whole we think 


AT ONCE, a thoroughly competent superintendent for our Insane Asylum. Must have had 
some experience, but must be young enough to have his life-work still before him. A man of 


addressing this owe Among minor calls are 
a college-graduate and a Methodist, 


, $1000, and $1250, for next year, but 
ptem- 


in men from other States who can 
hool from Lllinois; of the Moravia 


part of those of ability enough to choose location. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In Mie 
Illinois: Highland Park, $1000; Tuscola, $1200; 
ville, $500. 
$1300; Paducah, $1009; Co: 
ton, $600; Corydon, $900. 
ner, $750. 
Monona, $600; Manchester, $600. 
Breckenridge, Minn., $700; 
Minn., $720; 
du Lac, Wis., 

Send a 
have hear 


Ohio; Barnesville, $1100; Tro 
don, $900. 


$900; 


In other States 


$650 ; 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS, 


Chicago. The following are some of the High School Principalships filled 
(1887-1888 i} A few Primary and Grammar positions which they have filled will be given later. 
igan: Muskegon, $1100; Eaton o> pga od! Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, $850. In 
atseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $600; 
$900 ; $1000; Iliopolis $800; Mattoon, $600 
n 


In In jana: Tell Cit 1000; Attic 1000; Butl 765 ; 
n Nebraska: Fremont, $1300 ho; 96 
In lowa: Lowa Falls, $1100; Waterloo, $750; 


arlington, Wis., $1000; Fisher, Minn., ag? 

ays City, Kas., $800; Iola, Kas., $1000; Elk Point, Dak., $700; Scotland, Dak., $675; Prairie 
So. New Berlin, N. Y.. $700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 

ostal for our book of testimonials from every part of the United States, (not 
of us,) but from teachers who have, every one, secured places through us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State St., Chicago, 


Three or four weeks ago we gave some 
Specialists’ positions filled by the Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., 
by them during the past year 


Lena, $1000; Gilman, 
9600; Grig 


In Ky. : 8, 

Pendle- 
; Minden, $900 ; Neligh, $720; Genoa, $675; Wis- 
Marengo, $630; Bentonsporte, $600; Gilman, $600; 
— Marinette, Wis., 1000 ; Lewiston, Idaho, $1300 ; 
asson, Minn., $800; Elk River, 


; Genoa, $850; Delvan $1300; Lynden, 
Haroor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900. 


from teachers who 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, 
West, at a small cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENG 


Room 48, 214 CLARK ST.,, 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 


the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 Kast 14th Street, N. vy. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANCO, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 


*S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


For Kidney Complaints of either sex this C dis 
unsurpassed. Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


CATARRH 


ELyY’s 
* CREAM BALM 


inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Tasie 
and Smell, 


A particle is apetied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at pelts j by mail, 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Lunacy,’’ by W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D.; A School of 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ A Quiz upon the Tempest”’ ; 
Open Court: ‘‘ A Collection of Old Play Bills,’’ 
by Wm. Henderson, and ‘‘Sir Toby’s Spanish,’’ 
by Jonathan Trumbull; The Drama: ‘‘ The 
Booth and Barrett ‘Lear,’’’ ‘‘The Revival of 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’’ by Albert R. 
Frey; Reviews: Conducted by A. R. Frey, the 
Astor Library, N. Y.; Miscellany: Stratford-on- 
Avon Charch, the Elizabethan Metaphor, Discov- 
ery of Documents at Stratford, The First Bill of 
the Play and Earlier Customs. Philadelphia: 
Leonard Scott Publication Co. Price, $1.50 a 
year. 

— The March number of The English Illustrated 
Magazine bas, in its opening articles, much of in. 
terest to American readers on account of the inci- 
dents related of William Penn. ‘‘ Penhurst,’’ 
which is so interestingly described, was the home 
of Algernon Sidney, the intimate friend of Penn, 
and it was in this old home that they together 
planned the scheme of government which was put 
into execution in this country. There are por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Algernon Sidney. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Magazine of Art, for April; terms, $3.50 
a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Grammar School, for March ; terms, $1.00 
a year. Chicago and Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. 
The Atlantic Monthly, for April; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Notes and Queries, for March; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: S. C. & L. M. Gould. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 
For information apply to SECRETARY OF HaR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Mass. 


, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


weeveen SCHOO! Agency 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative 


stam 
RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
MT. STERLING, 


Miss 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Fi Teachers’ b 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Kyest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

BR. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


w? 


Teachers’ Bureau 
Supplies Professors Mu- 


[Both Sexes.] 
Teachers, Governesses, 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy: 
ists, to . Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
Avenue, N. Y. 


Y. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 


omptness and fidelity to all its patrons 
Dfficers and teachers. Now 1s 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, : : : Manaazr. | 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which, 
from have learned to be always reliable 
and trustworthy.” . M. F. 
Elkton, Md. 


“Tam much pleased with my ition here which 


for 
e commission due you. Thanking you n 
your efficient services, I am yours truly, 3H. J.” 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
“ IT am very comfortable indeed in the 


secured for me in this college, and take this opportu- 
nity to thank you, once more, for your Adelk 


ition you 


d|Pa., writes : “ The Penn. E 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between crorawy and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. Wewant several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 
Mr. D. H. Kratz, Pringipel of schools, Coplay, 
. Bureau is a conven- 
ience both to teachers and Boards of Education. It 
has proved prompt, efficient, and profitable to me.” 
Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 


BUREAU: L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their interest to write to us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and b . 

Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

(Mention N. E. Journal.) EL 


MHURST, Tit. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON 21 W. 5th St. 


Stadio Building, s ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUOCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


Ce SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Coteg* Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M.., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further jiculars apply at the 


Ga. H. BARTLETT, F rincipal. 
SCHOOL, 


circulars, address 
ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


Qtars NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogu dress the 
A. G. A.M. 


principal, 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOO 


E. H. Principal. 
STATE NORMAL Mass. 


Principal, D. Be Hasan, Ph.D. 
ND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. TATE NORMAL 80H WESTFIELD, Mass. 
By $, 91.50. For sexes. 
volume, c ; For 
N. 3 Somerset Stree Principal. 
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introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an 
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STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


THE MOST PERFECTY GRADED SYSTEM IN THE MARKET. } 
THE ONLY COPY -BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 


USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, and * 


NOW READY. 3 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 
FOR 1885, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 
And a few suggestions as to the 
Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 
f 
With beautifully prepa 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


sar PRICE 2 Ors.; sent postpaid to any teacher 


N ew combining Movement and Form. 
ly 
IN PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Forms, — the on 
F eatures. system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & C@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


Three Weeks ASBURY PARK 
| Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. 


to Aug. 3. 


E. E. WHITE, LL.D. "OR AUSTIN C. APCAR, 
On Psychology and Pedagogy. , THREE amen On Botany and Natural History. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALEBBS in 


ING BOOKS 
A WING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


L8O0 MANUFACTURERS 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


13 DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION---FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 
LARKIN DUNTON, vin, duiversity of ark, Asbury Fall 
says: congratulate of Pedagogy at School.” 
endorsement the past and and most excellent work you have under- 
my best wishes for the future.” es y)WIN SHEPARD, 77 Court STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
sa For particulars address: | Sec. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,;”® SCRIBNER’S 
eee. STEEL PEN 


MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.’ CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway 
HENRY HOLT & STEIGER'S, JENKIN’S 
LIGER’S, J N’S,| Anderson’s Histeries and Hist’l 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEU R’S, Pror.WENCKE- Leighton’s Histery of heme 3 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, LON-| Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEtrsic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Reed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. HMutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
144 Tremout Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Frankiin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. /OHNSON'S UNIVERSAL GYCLOPEDIA 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
(REVISED) 


American and European authority as the best of all 
mothede, 
RENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; 
old q Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
edit., 75 ets.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book $100 ” sola | Pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 


by BeRLitz & Co,, 23 W 3d § 3 
| REF 0., 28 West 284 St, New York, and C. | Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 


—_ 7. vee © Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d | nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
German Simplifie a forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
® It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
Spanish Simplified. can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
Simplified — complete in numbers (with | n enetit, $8 an education sup- 

eys,) 10 cts. each; School Edition, cloth, w | > 
1.25. (2) Spanish Simplified —iS tenehabet with Reve} plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 


0 cts. each ; No.7 now ready; a new number on the|ticulars and terms, 
first of every month. Sold by all booksellers. Sent A. J. JOMINSON & CO 
. 


on receipt of price, by PROF, A. KNOFLACH’ 
40 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus mailed free. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


the teaching of ee and Drawin 
is the best place in the United States for a Summer ae ge gh ae 8. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra 
stage, and especially at the outset. 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially 


Sst of both Bo 
They consist of both Solids 
ged in a carefully graded oe, 


in every 


r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Park 8t., Boston, 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 


HOw By FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
A charming book for girls. The 


TO name of the author is enough to 
recommend it to all mothers as 


the book for their girls. Beautifully 
WIN. | pouna. 


Square 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. 


A Truly Unique Volume, 
GEMS, TALISMANS, & GUARDIANS, 


Their Sentiment and Language. 


THE FACTS, 


Nativity 


AND LORE 


A Beautiful Present for Every Senson, for 
Old and Voung, Friends and Levers, 
Parents and Children. 


ALSO INTERESTING AND VALUABLE TO 
JEWELERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
GEMS AND ART WORK. 


With an Illuminated Frontispiece. 
Ex. Cloth, Gilt Edges, Beveled Boards, Oblong 8vo. 
Price, $5.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New Work. 


N j A Prize of $100 will be 
aid for the return of the BEST 
a 


NATIVITY in connection with each 
Class of the above named volume 
issued. The present Class being A. 


Music Books * Always in Season, 


n play or sing need never be lonely—with 
books as these in the house : 


Classical Pianist Piano Cassis, 
and cleans ofthe best new ides ty en 


Young People’s Classics, 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
MoZART, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN, and MENDELSSOHN 
for sale. Send for lists. 


For playerson VEOLEN, GUITAR, MANDO. 
HANSO, and all BEED and OR. 


LIN. 
CHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, musie 
and reliable instructors are provided. 180 a large 


and good assortment of the instruments themselves 
for sale at our Branch Store, under the title of 


J. C. HAYNES & 00., 33 Court 8t., Boston. 
Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue! 


Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Song Classics, $1—50 high class songs. 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $1— the 
favorite songs of a half-century. 
College Songs, 50 cts.—popular and easy. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The New Sunday School Song Book by James 


R. Murray? We claim it is the best book of the kind 
now before the public, and feel that an examination of 
its,contents will substantiate this claim. Among the 
writers represented are Dr. Geo, F. Root, - R. 
Sweney, W. F. Sherwin, Winthrop,” J. H. 
Tenney, James McGranahan, P. P. Bliss, 
Geo. H. Simmons, Rev. C. H. Oliphant, P. F., 
Campiglio, T. P. Westendorf, and many others. 
The book contains 192 pages ot which 160’ are devoted 
to the very best of genuine SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONGS, neny of them never having appeared be- 
fore in any book ; the remaining 82 pages contain a 
concise but very thorough course of instruction in the 
Elements of Music. Price, bound in boards, 30 cents, 
if sent by mail add 5cts, for postage. 


We will send a single sample copy by mail id 
to any Sunday School Superintendent on ane of 
20 cents. Specimen Paces Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St. New York City.: 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 

NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar bo 

GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Circulars with full particulars gratis. 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


Geological. WINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY 


8 COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rock 
yrepared under the auspice Be 1 
History. and designed especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private 


haracteristic fossils of the di 
mations. Carefully selected typical specimens guar 
Send for illustrated catalogues. Address 


CROSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass, 


TEAC ERS! Our New School Aids will assist in condueti 
* your schools in good quict 
ntly lithographed in sixty di t desig: 

prise per set #1; half set 1 cards “Large ect rt w 1 AL SERIES. 
Pre ye romo (lay school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- estinke’s How te Write Letters. 
te few samples free; all post- Westlake’s Common School Literature 

POUCH & CO. WARK: Please send a trial order. Little Folks, 

a pellers. 


Fewsmith’s English Gr: 
FISHER’S of Geography. i Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Con«ti 
638 NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., Peterseon’s 


THE SAUVEUR 


(Bomores from Amherst, Mass., Burlington, Vermont.) 


and Oswege, N. WV. te 


Thirteenth Session---Jul 

7 -July Oth to August | 

BSA ROSES TAUGHT; French, German, italian, | N. B. of 

Languages, | Works will be sent free to applicants 
and Rhetoric, Latin, and ‘Ancient Guar 


For circulars address DR. L, SAUVEUR, Grand View House, WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Now Ready. 


prise all the common Minerals ard Ores; 3 U F 

to illustrate both Lithology and Historie R oO C K S Geo alte Mc G F 

dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the ist ( His Of the difecm ne SPELLING BOOK 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D, 
Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


Note the Many Valuable Features. 


A SERIes oF LANGUAGE LEssons, teaching 


the origin, structure, sound, and meaning of 


words, 
Root Words, and words 4 

eae ar words of every-day use, only 
Lessons in d obj 

Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 
Exercises in word building. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
0} 


Common errors in ‘unciation 
use of words posted 
Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is 80 classified and 

» as simpli greatl. 


Single specimen copy sent to any add ; ; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 427 ©. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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